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Ant. I. A View. of Nature, in Letters to a Traveller 
. among the Alps; with Reflections on Atheiftical Phi- 
. lofophy, now exemplified in France. By Richard 
_Jofeph Sulivan, Efq. F. R. S. and F. A. S. 8yvo, 
6 Vols. «About 500 Pages in each. 11. 16s. Sterl. 
ONE pringipal caufe of the vices, the follies, and the mi« 
~“, feries of the world is the general want of thofe clear © 
and fteady principles of conduét, which are the refult only 
of diligent inquiry, A more effential fervice cannot, 
~ therefore, be rendered to mankind, than by enticing 
them to thinks Were all men, indeed, duly fenfible 
of the value of knowledge, enticement would be unne- 
eeflary. . The dire& road of fyftematic inftruétion would 
then, in all cafes, be the beft; for every man would find 
a fafficient inducement to fubmit to the labour of invefti- 
gation, in the profpect of the benefit attending the ac- 
quifition of knowledge :—but, in the prefent ftate of 
fociety, in which objects more powerfully attractive than 
truth are’ continually prefenting themfelves to the imagi- 
nation and the paffions ; and in which the purfuit of plea- 
fure, or of gain, fearcely leaves men leifure for momen- 
tary refleGtion, much lefs for deliberate inveftigation ;— 
it requires no {mall degree of addrefs to draw them afide 
from their favourite. walks in aétive life, and to lead 
them into. the lent retreats of contemplation. 
~ "The author ofthe important work now before us appears 
wo have bedn aware.of the great difhculty of prevailing on 
Vot. Ll, No.2 P , the 
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the bufy and the gay, efpecially in the high ranksof ™ 3 
life, to advert toany fubjects, however important, which , ff) 
reqaire much thought and reflection, Accordingly; if-~ ~ 
flead of carrying his pupil within the duil walls oftte @ 
‘fchools, and there givin& him a courfe of formal Ie¢iures | 
from the. preceptoral chair, he takes him by the hand, and 
conduéts him; with é¢afy and pelite familiarity, into.the 
mufeum of fcience ; in which fie prefents before him, in 
leafing fuccefion, a great variety of curious and intereft- 
ing objects of attentions 
Were we to confider thefe volumes merely as a collec- 
tion of materials from various authors, on different bran-— 
ches of knowledge ; or of fats accumulated by obferva- 
tion in travelling, or afcertained by experiment ; we fhould 
fay that they are of great value, ami snuft have been the 
refult of diligent attention -—but Mr. Sulivan’s merit is 
ofa higher kind than that ofan indeftrious and judicious 
collector. Every fubjeé, in pafling. through his hands, 
is-treated in a manner which difcevers an aétive, vigorous, 
and well. cultivated mind, enlarged and egmprehenfive 
views, and an-ardent thirft of knowledge. Om many to- 
rics, he fpeculates with a confiderable degree of origina- 
ty : and when the fubject will permit, he diverfifiesthe 
uniformity of fcientific difquifition, by an occafional (J) ? 
ftroke of pleafantry or flight of fancy, the eafy effort 
of native genius. His fivle is not of that fludied:kind Jf 
which gratiffes, and often fatiates, the ear with a perpe- 
tual fucceffion of well turned and harmonious periods < 
but it has the rare merit of varying with the fubjeét ; be- 
ing, as occafion, requires, fimiple, nervous, figurative, or 
animated ; and, through ail its varieties, preferving the 
graceful eafe of epiftolary writing. 

Still higher praife, however, is juftly due to Mr. Suli- 
van on account of that benevolent {pirit, and that zeal for 
the caufe of religion and virtue, which 2ppear to have firft 
fuggefted the idéa of the work, and to have fapported him 

through the very. confiderable labour of executing it. Fully 

‘ag oust that an atheiftical fyfiem of philofophy is equal- 

irrational and pernicicus, he takes an extenfive and 
feientific view of nature, in hopes that thofe, who may be 
difpofed to follow-him in the furvey, will be thereby con- 
firmed in ‘a rational conviction of the exiftence of a Su- 
preme 
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preme Being, and of the confequent froth of “the great” 


srinciples of religion. . If, on, this fubject, it fhould be 
Rake that he fometimes{teps, farther than was ncéeflary, 
from the province of the cool rcafener into that of the in- 
dignant Cenfor, it ought to be recolleéted that the caufe 
which he is pleading mvolves in it the deareft comforts 
and the. beft hopes of human beings. © It thould be added 
alfo, that if, in a certaim fenfe of the appellation, he con- 
demns free thinkers, he is no enemy to free inquiry ; and 
his work is itfelf an excellent guide in that noble kind of 
free thinking, the office of which; {as Dr. Young expreffes 
it,) is. 
«¢ To fend the foul, on curious travel bent, 
> ‘Through all the provinces of human thought.” 
Having faid what we judged neceflary in order to give 
our ‘readers a general idea of the charaSter and merit of 
this work, we muft now endeavour to introduce them toa 
more particular acquaintance with its contents. Here, 
however, the limits of our work, and the prefent nume- 
rous d ds on our time and attention from various quar- 
ters, compel us, inftead of attending the author, as we 
wifhed to have done, throygh all the fields of icience which 
he has vifited, to confine ourfelves to a few mifcellaneous 
extracts and obfervations. 
In feveral introductory letters, Mr. S. exprefles his ge- 
neral fentiments on the danger of contraéting early preju- 


«dices againft religion, in travelling ; on the illiberality of 


ridiculing priefts and religious inftitutions; and on the 
compatibility of philofophical refearches with a¢tive life. 
We extract the remarks on the latter fubjett, as a {peci- 
men of the egfy vivacity of the author's fivle : 

‘ It is an erroneous opinion, that fegueitration from the world, 
and a total dereliction of all pleafures and all bufinefs, are effen- 
tial to the full and powerful exertion of our mental faculties, 
The man whe has received from nature a found and difcrimina- 
ting judgments and who, asa ftock of materials on which to 
exercife his faculties, has acquired a fund of ufeful knowledge, 
cannot be deprived of his ability and inclination for fudy, by 
any active purfuits for the benefit of fociety, or by any laflitude 
or fatigue fe 


for bafinefs. Trying its force on variety, its keeanefs and aflidui. 
ty willincreafe, Pleafure {prings from thy fource of uafettered 
fcicnifig 


om public empl>yments. An ardent and a verfatile 
mind will find moments for ftudy and tor amufement, as well ag © 
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e 
fcientific inveftigation ; and ftability of ftrength from the exertion 
of out faculties. Men of feeble parts, 1 contefsy are not to be 
included in this number. I {peak of thofe feleét and exalted 
minds, ¢* quos arcens evexit ad ethera virtus.” But, retire~ 
ment is far from being indifpenfably requifite. Cicero, Xenow 
phon, Czifar, Bacon». De Thou, and a variety of others, not 
only did more, but thought more, and wrote more, than any. 
miftaken,reclufe that ever exifted, But, thrift, and fru ip in 
the difpofition of time, are points which are in that Me abfo- 
lutely neceffary, Careful and undiffipated in the application of 
them; a man’s hoard will fo rapidly increafe, that in the end, 
he will have accumulated a ftock, ‘not only adequate to every ~ 
common demand, but amply fufficient for every future contife 
n . 7 - 
ie e fometirnes, however, meet with a man who dronts away 
his exiftence ; and who, even in the buftle of the world, is as 
thoroughly interred, as though he were irrevocably fated to a 
refidence fix feet under-ground ; who is ftill, if poflible, more, 
to be commiferated than he who devotes himfelf to the aufteri« 
ties and penance of acell. Such a living dead man is a wretch- 


ed being, He neither has intellectual fatisfattions,, which forci- —_ 


bly give birth to the focial affections; nor has he eveimaginary 
plans, to footh him with the profpeét of eventual retribution or 
reward, Such an animated nothing is peftiferous, -‘The conta- 
gion of his baneful apathies has an enfeebling and unhinging 
wer, like that of the Siroceo wind, fo fatal to animal vigour 
in the fouth of Italy, No blow which ative virtue can receive, 
¢an deftroy her native energy, Storms and tempefts may how, 
“around, fhe is ftill herfelt : in the midft of every gloom, fhe is, 
ftill irradiated by her own native fplendor. The warm and 
properly tempered affections are in every inftance the foothers of 
melancholy, the counter poifes to ill-humour, and I had almoft 
faid, the panacea for bodily difeafe.’ ‘ 

Mr. commences his extenfive view of nature with a 
general furvey of the globe of the earth. The feveral 
theories, which have been offered for the folution of the, 
Waft problem concerning its formation, are brought in 
review before the reader, not merely in the narrative 
form, as a part of the hiftory of philofophy, but with 
fuch obfervations as could only have been the refult of 
diligent inquiry and deep refletion. Our readers may 
obtain fome idea of the author’s manner of thinking and 
writing on phyfical fubjects, from the following letter on 
the formation of mountains ; 
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»¢ ‘The explanation, which had been given of the prodafion 
of certain mountains by volcanic eruptions, was afterwards, by 
very intelligent men; *applied to account for the exiftence of all 
mountains whatever. onf, Pallas undertook to refute, by 
what he conceived undoubted facts, the antiquated opinion, tha 
mountains arofe from the waters. He travelled, by order of 
the Emprefs of Ruffia; through her dominions'in Europe and in 
Afia; and during the courfe of a minute and fatiguing invefti- 
+ tion, found that the majeftic primitive chains of mountains of 

iberia were all granite with a bafis of quartz, more or lefs 
mixed with fpars, mica, and little portions of bafaltes, fcatteréd 
without order, and in a fragments. ‘This ancient rocky 
fubftance, and the fand produced by its decompofition, he held to 
be ‘the bafis-of all our continents. ‘This granite he never found 
lying in ftrata or beds ; it was either in blocks, or in maffes, accu- 
mulated upon each other, and nevet exhibiting the leaft mark or 
veltige of petrifaction, or of organical impréffion. Befides 
which, he maintained, ‘that in addition to thefe primordial 
mountains, there were others of a more recent origin. ‘Thefe 
he called fecondary and tertiary: the former, which were fchif- 
tous, he fiid, were produced at the fides of the primordial 
mountains, by the decihenpotiedoe of the ite; the latter 
arofe from the ‘wrecks and contents of the fea, raifed and 
tranfported by volcanic eruptions, and confequent imunda- 
tions. 

* On an hypothefis fomewhat fimilar, others have ingen ioufl 
gontended that mountains were incontrovertibly produced by 
volcanos, and not volcanos by mountains. “ The entire bafis of . 
the Ifland of If{chia,’”’ fays Sir William Hamilton, “ about cigh- 
teen miles in circumference, is formed by lava. The great 
mountain in it, formerly called Epomeus, and now San alae 
which is nearly as high as Vefavius, was thrown yA grees, 
and the entire ifland has arifen out of the fea,”” fame crea- 
tion he gives to Vefuvins itfelf. « For why,” faid he, « thould 
not Vefuvius in a facceffion of ages, rife to two thoufand feet, 
when it is well known Montagne Nuovo, pear Puzzole, ro 
out of the Lucrine Lake in one night?’’ But as I have al 
faid, this was no new doétrine. An Italian writer publithed a 
book at Venice in 1740, in which he maintained that mountains 
had been raifed in the fea by fubterraneous fires, and had carried 
with them the thells of fifhes, and other marine bodies ufually 
found at the bottom ofthe ocean. Even in Hooke’s Difcourfe om 
Earthquakes, publithed in 1688, mention is made of the bottom 
of the fea having béen raifed by fubterraneous fires; and he ac. 
counts fog the fhells which are found on mountains from that 
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principle, and thinks it not improbable that earthquakes were 
inftrumental in eccafioning the deluge, But a mountain sat © 
Taberg in Sweden, faid to confift engirely of izcn ore, (the only 
ore, by the way, of which entire mountains have ever been 
found to he compofed,) four hundred feet high, and in circum-. 
fererice about three miles, feemed to admit of no_pofitive 
explication, but on the contrary, went to the folid conclufion,, 
that no hypothefis propofed for the formation of mountains had 
vet proved fatisfactory, or free from contradi¢tion. No ore 
svas found beyond the foot of this mountain, It appeared as if — 
it had been artificially laid upon the land ; and vet the bones of 
animals were found in its interior fiffures, 
€ Itis no doubt matter of fact, that there are fome eminences 
on this earth, improperly called mountains, which are little elfe 
than heaps of cinders vi of pumice ftones, caftup by eruptions, 
but aggregated and fettled into mafles. . Yet fuch are no {uffici-, 
ent refutation of the opinion, that volcanos, fo far frcm_ being; 
caufes to operate to the raifing of mountains, are dire¢tly the 
reverie and moft decidedly tend to their lowering and. deftrec-; 
ton*. "The earth is rather deprefied than elevated by forces from 
beneath,— No yolcanc, or. earthquake, ever . praeses within. 
the knowledge of man, what fhould be called ajgmountajn. 
The fhock would be too great for the globe. .In all the tremen- 
cous accidents, which have happened within the memory of re, 
cord, has their ever beenone; whence proof can, be deduced that. 
8 gtanite mountain has been raifed ? The contrary I fhould {uppofe. 
to be the cafe. Moreover, the. configuration of their internal 
arts renders it incredible, that Rructures fo uniform and regulary 
Prout have been produced by fudden explofions, or defultory: 


*faceufions of the earth. 2 


‘ € Borelli on this fubje&t obferved, that the fire, of a volcano: 
reither proceeded ‘from the center, nor from. the bottom of a 
frquntgin, but from the top ; and that the inflammation sever — 
kindled but at.a fmall ne Puffon adopted the fame opinion, 

aid mantained, that the materials which iflued from volcanos 
were always the fame with thofe on the top of the moyntains, only: 


- @isfgured by calcination, and the melting of the metallic particles 
%» ey contained. « Fire,’ fays he, “ it is known, atts egually on 
“gl fides. It cannot therefore a€t upwards with a force fufficient 


t throw large ftones half a league high without an equal re-aétion 
on the bafe and fides, Why, then, if the volcanic matter. lies deep, 
Coes it not iffue outof plains, where the refiitance is lefs than oa 


: fe the top of mountains? ‘This is not inconfiftent with their being 
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the caufe of confiderable earthquakes, nor with their communj- 


_ gation by fubtertaneons paflages, Itis not difficult to difcover the 


° 


tcafon why volcanos appear only in mountains. Greater quantities 
of minerals, fulphur, and pyrites exift in mountains than in plains, 
Mountains aré more fabjeé& co the impreffions of the air, and re- 
ceive more rain and moiiture, by which mineral fubftances are 
capable of being fermented to fuch a degree as to produce actual 
indammation. 

- € Bur, ingenious as this idea is, itis not fatisfattotily founded. 
Fire mult be fuppofed much deeper than either the centers or the 
bafes of mountains, Buffon, indeed, acknowledges, that volcanos 
never exift but in high mountains ; bat yet he fuppofes that fome 
are connected with others by fubtcrrancous paflages, the eruptions 
not unfrequently happening at the fame time. “ Volcanos,”” 
favs hein his figurative language, “are immenfe caverns, with 
appertures often of mort than halfa league in circumference ; and 
certain fanciful writers have confidered them as vents to the cen~ 
tral fire.” Whatever others might have faid upon this fubjedt, or 
whatever Buffon himfelf might have conjectured, the fair refult of 
inveftigation fcems to eftablifh that volcanos, (and they haye 
been peculiar to no climate,) had neither a neceffary, nor, in 
general, an ageidental connettion with other mountains*, With 
the fea, inde€@d, they invariably appear to have had the clofeft 
and moft ink le alliance. All fuch as have been traced in 
a living ftate have been found, in oie in the neighbourhood 
ofthe fea. ‘Thole extinguifhed, though in the inland parts of 
countries, afford convincing proof thatthe fea had been in their 
vicinity, when they probably were in their ftrength. In Peru, 
they reft upon granite ; in Heffe and Bohemia, on fchiftus; in . 
Silefia, Italy; and other fouthern parts of Europe, on lime-ftone ; 
andall thefe fubftances are indifputably of gar origin, 
Subterraneous fires have exifted univerfally in the bowels a the 
earth ; and there is fvarcely a country, where the ravages they have 


| occafioned, are not tu be traced. Monf. Condamine, in 1765, 





writes that all the hills and mountains about Naples are hu 

heaps of matter vomited by volcanos, which are now extin¢t, 
whofe eruptions anterior to hiftory, feem to have formed the ports 4 
of Naples and Puzzoli. He could trace lava the whole way tien 
Naples toRome. <« Jt is impoffible,” fays he, * for any one 
not to be fatisfied of a perfe€t refemblance between the produc- 
tions of Vefuvius and thofe he will meet with atevery ftep in 
his way from Naples to Rome; from Rome to Viterbo; and 
from Rome to Loretto. When I fee on an elevated plain,” 
continues he, “ a circular bafon, furrounded with calcined rocks, 
the «dure with which the neighbouring fields are covered does 
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¥ 
impofe upon me ; Linftantly perceive the ruins of an ancies 
Volcano. If there be a breach “in the circle, I find out. 
ry ae of the mange ik lf ated be'no breach, ig 
ring waters, w aflemble there, having no iffue, gene. 
Salis fora abr tho cath ofthc velaame “Llook the 
ines. and Cordelliers as a chain of volcanos, -Ido not, 
deed, affirm that all n are fo, _ I could not obferve 
fame appearances in the Alps ; but I have found. the fame 
m Panpbiny and in Provence ; and moft countries afford inftans 
¢es i.” 
¢ What Condamine fays, is certainly joft.—The coat. of 
Panfillipo, at N 
through which the catacombs are ¢xcavated, are all indurated 
fain aad piperno which is fo readily diftinguithed by its oe 
5 rained lava. The fhores from the ruins rl 
te fey f r ag en =e miles, have athe formed of 
nice on€, poZzo c TSy year 7 
ort, the whole {we cap of the bay of Naples Stabea to aii is, 
of eget Rion <9 On thie fabs ieee ye ‘culture 
nto t earth. On this tu ca) I 33+ 
He Feathe firt who purfued the ‘traces of v sions 
among the Apennines, particularly in the i 















cofani. The SitereeGous of Condamine, ihn femed toefta- 
blith one ftron ‘fact, cy that the Alps Pair the {malleit {mallek 
of a volcanic origin. Nowwiehtandng a eo, 


— volcanic favinicd of af housing" was : for a 
d. Philofophers ftruggled for their o pinion with a og ne 
eatting that of their favorite tind Bate 


Farther obfervation gave increafin 
° er ’s ideas relative to ‘ie Alps.’ "tee 


intrepid and refpectable ornament_ of {cienee, ‘at 
Gatedars particularly fupported them in one of his a pees. 


« Ja Ace jour fays thio, able man, op ‘n'a. troavé aucun, 
ea dat, . nos environs, ni méme dans toute la 


& qu’aprés avoir vifité moiméme en bien des endroits, g _ 


avec , amiga 3 $ {crupulenfe,. toute cette : partie de lachaine 
des Alpes, tend depuis Grenoble jufques a ee : 
nae peta, 3 Pexception de gu gel ct, The herma 
r Pidice de feux. fouterrains.” But, « ihe ie we 
ve rec more to fay hereafter ; a, fhal i 
remark that De Sauffure crm 
pic seg i ine Alyy i voleanic re 
but, in fad, 20 


Acc ra difeulle the d lo 
fibibity of of matter, and of ee 
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hrough the remainder of the firft volume, to treat of the 
four elements. In this part of the work, many curious 
fubjeéts. are difcuffed ina manner which fhews the author 
to be well acquainted with the modern chemical! philofophy. 
On the much controverted fubject of fire, the different 
pinions of philofophers are ftated, particularly concern- 
fee phlogtfton ; the exiftence of which is maintained in 
Oppofition to the new theory. Under the article of Air, 
the late difcoveries concerning different kinds cf air 
are accurately related. With refpect to water, the quefs 
tion whether it be a fimple ora compound fubftance is ably 
difcuffed ; the. theories concerning the origin of rivers, 
and the afcent of vapours, aré examined ; the otigin of 
glaciers is traced; and St. Pierre’s theory of the tides, 
drawn from the periodical incteafe and decreafe, annual 
and diurnel, of the polar glaciers, is maintained to be at- 
tended with fewer difficulties than the lunar theory. ‘Tho’ 
we cannot find room for the whole of this ingenious difs 
quifition, we fhall copy the author's agit. remarks $ 
* This fimple and plain deduction of the tides of the oceang 
from the glac I effufions at the poles, is too novel and too une 
Heewleds am.afraid, to be generally adopted. Yet it bears ita 
elf up, with a wonderful appearance of probability. The oria 
in.of the flow of rivets from maffes of ice, fupports it by anae 
ogy ;.and the phenomena of the {pring and neap tides are ace 
counted for, both by reafoning and by calculation. In the main 
of the ocean, fcr inftance, it is proved that there. are in general 
no tides, In the Cafpian Sea, which is about 860 miles. long, 

' gad in one part 260 miles broad, there are no tides, though there 
are ftrong currents. In the Baltic, there is no regular flux or 
reflux, "Phere is no tide in Falfe Bay at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which has the aggregated maffes of the Indian, Sotithern, and 
Adiantic. Oceans, fame may be faid of the Mediterranean, 
xcepting in a few patticularly fituated {pots, although in the A- 
jatic there is a flux and reflux, Why are the firft of thefe con. 
fiderable mafies of the general body of the watets never raifed, 
and the others always raifed ? And why is ity as Addifon fays, 
and as I have before rematked, that, in fummer, the Jake of Ge- 
neya fhould hdve fomething like an ebb and flow, which arifes, 
it thould feem, fays he, * from the melting of the fnow that 
it: more: copioufly at noon, than at other times of the 


1 ing deviations from, or rather iGtions + 
reste th ieloey ot Whe ide ague with me Bogle con 
io } ' 
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fefs, againft the infallibility of the doétrine. I canriot but think 
we may have impofed upon ourfelves, when we have abftraftedly 
given the phenomena of tides, to the operating energy of caufes 
arbitrarily imagined. However the phafes of the moon may ace 
cord with the {wellings of the water, may mot both one and the 
other be looked upon as harmonious and co-ordinate effeéis. of an 
other diftin& but. powerfeh principle? What is the avugmentey 
/ quantity, or rather the increafed elevation of the main body cf 
the ocean, at the moment of a [pring tide ? Nothing, compara- 
tively fpeaking. Joes not the fact then feem to be, thar it is not 
the mafs of the ocean, which is diurnally raz/ed, but, that itis the vos 
Jume of the waters which is diurnally augmented ? An increafe of @ 
fluid, we know; occafions an unifcim augmentation inevery direcs 
tion. But, before it gets.to its general level, ihould oppoting bodies 
intervene, thofe oppofing bodies which would otherwife impede 
its progre{s, muft experience a confiderable change im appearance 
from its unnfualelevation. ‘The fhores of the northern and fouth- 
ern hemifpheres may be confidered as oppofing bodies of this 
nature. e fhape of the fhores, indeed, and the depth of the 
beds of the rivers, will determine the greater or the leffler height 
of the waters at their influx. For inflance, “il the Severn, the 
fides do not rife higher thana few feet ; whereas in the Wye, whofe 
tides are immediately derived from the Severn, they rife to the 
éxtraordinary height of fixty feet. Can this be oecafioned b 
any thing elfe, than a difference inthe planes of the beds of t 
tivers? In a word, to my apprehenfion it appears, the fwelling 
«© of the ocean, by the joist attraftion of the fun and the moon, is 
"SP. Iefs phyfically intelligible, than the periodical effufions of the » F 
polar ices: and more efpecially, as we experimentally know, 
that the fun’s attraction of a fluid occafions iis evaporation, not 
its elevation ; and that the influence of the moon, if it has any, 
is at beit but problematical, and feeble in its operation, =. 
+ © Ithas, indeed, been faid, that the lenat-energy has been de- 
monttrated, beyond the power of contradiétion; and that be- 
fides its wondrous influence on the element of the Waters, it can 
« be farther, and perhaps more clearly proved “ow the element of 
the air. This is going a great way. Give fach energy, indeed, 
‘ to the fun, and Tat fatisfied. But, if one be erroneous, the 
other muit be erroneous. Or if one be trac, the other mutt be 
ss true; for the ocean of the fluid air muit be affeGied, as well as 
| the océan of the fluid water; and in a confiderably greater de- 
“ » as it has eight hundred times its levity. ° A th 
. § ~ €Upor the whole, then, the theory of the polar ffufions 
: feems to me, to have lefs difficulties attached to. it, and to de- 
S| : lefs implicit faith, than the theory of the folar and lunar 
| ‘attraGtions.” y eS were ’ 
_— bute. 
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e Under, the general head of Earth, among other fubjeéts,. 
that of cryftallization is particularly ditculfed, and various 
kinds of fubitances, produced: by cryftallization, are de- 
{cribed. . Treating of calcareous earths, Mr. S. returns 
to a fubject ich he feems to have fiudied with particular, 
attention,—the formation of mountains;—and_ entertains 
his readers with many curious facts and ingenious obferva- 
tions, tor which we mutt refer to the work. ° 
[To be continued.) 
LE: JI Fo dha 
Art. H. The late Pidure ee Parts; or, a faithful Nar- 
~ rative of the Revolution of the roth of Auguft; of the 
Cauies which produced, the Events which preceded, 
‘and the Crimes which followed it. By J. Peltier. 8vo, 
“2 Vols. pp. 512 and 618. 14s. Sterl. Boards. Owen. 


T HE faéts, of which a hiftory is attempted in thefe vo- 

~ lumes, are of fuch a nature that future ages will cer~ 
tainly be defirous of obtaining a juft account of them: 
but it may “be matter of doubt whether the mind of any 
writer be now fufficiently calm and difpaffionate to draw 
up that narrative of them which will be completely fatis- 
factory to pofteritv. Both the actions and the characters 
of men, who render themfelves con{picuous in very inter- 
efting periods, and during the thock and ebullition of 


— 





great and fingular revolutions, are weighed by contempo- — i. 


rary writers in balances with arms of unequal length ; fo 
that they fink down or fick the beam, not in exact propor- 
tion to their true merit or demerit, but as the prejudice or 
partiality of the hiftorian has placed them in this or that 
fcale. For this reafon, we muft not yet expect an impar+ 
tial hiftory of the French Revolution. It is a circumftanee 
of fuch vaft moment, involving fuch important and ex- 
tenfive confequences, and fo violently exciting either the 
hopes or the fears, the pride or the paflions, of all de- 


4criptions of perfons, that we may almoft defpair of find- 


ing a neutral mind to philofophite on it among thofe who 
are accuftomed to {peculate on the events of the world. 
lf, however, wé offer this,fentiment with fome hefita~ 
tion, we do not hefitate in faying that the author of this 
late Pidure of Paris is not that calm and ere 
Ms : ibiter 
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hibiter of political charaéters and tranfaCtion’s, who will 
Sléafe all parties. He may gratify forme whofe pride hag 


‘Been wounded, whofe prejudices have been fhocked, 


whofe feelings have been irritated, and whofe property hav 
been invaded : but he will be lefs applauded by ‘thofe whw 
prefer plain facts to high-flown panegyric on the one hand, 
of virulent inveétive on the other. M. Peltier, ‘to recoms 
mend his narrative, and to excite attention, may introduce 
fome things with a guaque tpfe miferrima ‘vidi ; and may 
talk, when relating others, of his authentic information ; 
but he has fo blended what he has feen, and what he has 
heard, éither with his love or his hatred; he ‘has fo gilded 
and varnifhed one party and befpattered see! tlackiened 
the other ; that fcarcely any thing appears as it ought ih a 
candid narrative. Allareangels, or all are devils. Alas! 
this is not hiftory ; nor that piéture of man which may 
fuperfede the neceflity of the dearly bought wifdom of ex- 
perience ! ea: Be 

_M, Peltier undertakes, in thefe two volumes, to relate 
the events of forty days ; or.of that period from the tenth 
of Auguft, 1792, in which the palace was taken by the 
national troops and royalty was fufpended, till the open 
ing of the National Convention on the twentieth of Sep» 
tember. : Py 
. € The only accounts of them (he fays) which have hitherto 
api were written under the influence of the ruling faé¢ticn, 

Imoft all the perfons capable of throwing light on thofe works 
‘of darknefs and horror, and of laying before the public import» 
‘taht truths, have been butchered or executed !—their property 
defttoyed !—their wives and children feized ‘upon !—the fews 
who efcaped, owe their precarious exiftence to concealment im 
oo ang country, or are doomed to wander in fome foreign 


-€ As for thofe, who might have had courage enough to 
undertake the defence of the pitiable victims that have alread 
perithed, and of the illuftrious perfonages ftill threatened with 
the dagger of the affaflin, they were reduced to fillerice, and hai 
iO Opportunity of making their voices heard. ‘The “fecrecy 
the poft office, the freedom of the prefs, perfonal fecutity, ‘thé 
faculty of thinking‘and fpeaking, 1m fhort, all the rights and 
privdeae: which conftitute the vety eflence of civilized fociety, 

been retufed to them with amenaces, ‘and prohibited with 
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o© Thus hiftory till waits tor materials; public Spinion wants 
fome-folid bafis to reft upoh 5 and the groans of tortured innos 
cence call loudly _ a defender, ia 

.,* Having been for the Irfi three years engaged in fupporting 
the caufe of honour, of order, and of a a By ] Li the 


' firft to found the alarm againft the regicides, by publifhing; 


immediately after the proceedings of the fifth of Oétober, the 
« Domine, falvum fac regem.”? ¢ intrigues and ignorance of 
€ conftitution-marufaurers fopplied me, for ‘two years, with 
ample materials for eleven 'votumes of ridicule and fatire, known 
under the namie of the “ Ads of the Apofiles.” But when the 
Jate legiflative affembly came to apply the corfequences of the 
principles decreed by their predeceffors, the {mile of eng 
was fupprefled by the enormity of crimes. The only thing - 
could thea do was to foretel our prefent calamities, and to fend 
forth the cry of affi@ion in the ‘numbers of the © Political Corre 
eae which I continued to publifh from the beginning 

e prefent year, 

‘ If the gaatdian care of Providence preferved me fo long 
Unhurt in the midft of enmity, and of perfonal refenements? 
% through the fame divine imterpofition, 1 have farvived the 

bbé Royou, Suleau, and Derofoy, and efcaped to the thores 
of truth and liberty; Tam ‘deftined ‘undovbtedly to paint, to 
expofe in all their horror, the dreadful fcenes which have joft 
pe ed before my eyes. Heaven, in permitting me to be a wit- 

fy, but not a viétim Of fech barbarities, manifeftsits will that 
¥ thould record them; and I underteke the tafk.’ 
“ In writing the hiftory of the tenth of Auguft, he does 
not fail to notice the previous fteps of the French Revolue- 
tion ; and the lightin which he places them may be feen 
from the very titles of the firft and fecond chapters—- 
*'Sketch of the plan and means adopted by the republican 
faction for the abolition of royalty.’—* Conduét of the 
Court and miniftry in oppofition to the republican 
plan of the factious, and for the fupport of the confti+ 
tution.’ : 

From fo loyal a writer as the author of thefe volumes, 
we may have expected the afcription of | virtue un- 
wer heaven to the unfortunate Louis XVI. :—his pen went 
$n unifon with his heart, when he {peaks of his late reyal 
mafter’s ‘ life as {pent in the praétice of every civil and 
religious duty :’f{uch praife, thaugh certainly exaggera- 
ted, we mean ‘not with over-rigid fcrutiny to queftion; 
but we apprehend that he will be generally condemned as 

* exceeding 
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exceeding all due bounds, when he defcribes the King, ‘ 
Vot. Il. p. 13. as ‘ offering up his blood in atonemeat — 
for their [his people’s} faults.’ . 
Yet this morally perfe@t king*, this immaculate cha- 
raéter, is acknowledged to have employed, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, the common arts of corrup~ 
tion to arreft its progrets. ' 
* The expedient of percheling the influence of fome of thofe 
eommitee-men, was a facrifice which the king made to general 
yenalty, in order to improve his own fituation, and to obtain 
the means of convincing the people by degrees, and without 
any. ferment, of the weaknefs of the new fyftem, and the 
impofibility of reducing it to practice, even with the fincereft 
intention of adhering toit: he hoped that time, experience, 
and reafon would bring them back to the true ‘principles of 
. found policy : and as he could no bongex work upon the fecon- 
, dary agents of adminiftration, either hy lucrative employments 
which he-had been deprived of, or by honorary diftinétions 
which had been abolifhed, the only inftrument left him was 
money. ‘This was a neceflary confequence of the vety fpirit 
_ and frame of the conftitution; and men were found fhamelefg 
enough to exact bribes from his minifters, and indifcreet enough 
afterwards to reveal their own corruption and infamy.’ | 
. ~ By this extract, it feems that the king was not blame- 
worthy in offering bribes; the whole guilt is attached to 
thofe who took them. ‘fhe king did moet diminith his 
ftock of civil virtue by exerting -corrupt influence; he 


only made a facrifice to general venality ! 
’ M. Peltier thus {peaks of the-arrival of the Marfeillais 
at Paris: ae 
‘ The anniverfary of the confederation, and the neceflity of 
auzmenting the army, afforded the Jacobins a pretence for or- 
E dering to Paris a national force, to be entirely at their difpofa 
and which might firike a terror into the Parifian guards, “A 
the environs ot Paris fent to the confederation volunteers, who 
did not exa@ly anfwer theend ia view. Their fimplicity was dit 
7 . . vedted to the camp at Soiffons: the moft wicked amongft them 
ftaid to wait for the brave confederates of Marfeilles, who am 
rived at length with arms and aceoutrements, after having beén 
driven out of Lyons, Tournus, and, Melun; but difregarding 
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" # M, Peltier does not contend for the King’s perfe awifdom 
for he charges him with * the guilt of fome a retion ia 
giving liberty ro America,’ pares 3, 
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thefe local infoits, in order to devote their whole thoughts to 
their high deftination. 

‘ They arrive; and themoft affeCtionate fraternity is entered ine 
tarbetween them and the outcafts of the fuburbs—z50 defperae 
dos take their ftand at Paris—they are joined, as if by infpira- 


tion, by 1500 banditti;—and they, already make fix hundred 


thoufand men tremble. The municipality finds thein quarters; 
the affembly defrays the expence; and Sergent fopplies them 
with power and ball. ©n their afrival,. the firft tribute of their 
homage and refpe& is paid to the virtuous Petion. What a glo- 
rious fight for that god-like patriot! His full-moon face ex 

with rapture, and in a tone of candid fillinefs, and of that cool 
cruelty which is the only prominent feature in his ambiguous af- 
pect, he advifes them ¢o flick together. After this exhortation 
they withdraw, ‘and are conduéted by Santerre to a tavern in the 
pr lm, tb where they found at a very peaceable and friend. 
ly dinner about a hundred young men, foldiers raifed by the nune 
neries of St. Thomas and of Petits Peres ; children of the conftitu- 
tion, all difpofed to fight againft Coblentz, but ready to fly be- 


fore Marfeilles. This {mall party, attached as well from intereft .. 


as affection to the king, whom they defended on the 2oth of 
June, and trained under La Fayette, could not bear the infults 
of the fans culottes. A childith difpute firft gave rife to a quar- 
rel: fome bits of dirt thrown by the mob caufed the fword to 
be drawn: this was foo followed by the difcharge of fome pif- 
tols: a ftock-broker was fhot,; and four or five others were 
wounded : but the gentlemen in the laced uniform could not long 
fuftain the onfet of the dafty adventurers. 

* Here was a fine fpecimen of the audacioufnefs of the Mar/eil- 
dais, and of the weaknefs of Paris. No perfon could entertain 
any doubt upon this head, when it was feen that two hundred 
Mazfeillais \ed their prifoners in triumph to their barracks, and 
through the very diftrict where four thovfand men were 
pofted under arms, and with cannon, in confequence of the des 
deat of their comrades. ‘Thefe 4000 men contented themfelves 
with idly parading every evening before the Italian play-houfe,; 
but dared not budge to refcue their companions out of the hands 
of the brothers and f ends from Marfeilles.’ 

_ Violently reprobating the French conftitution, M. Pel- 
tier, in perfect confiftency with himfelf, condemns every 
ameafure by which it was effeed, and fpeaks with ccn- 
-tempt and ridicule of every democratic agent. Of Bri/- 
fot, he fays that ‘ he dreamed of nothing, ‘core of 
nothing, wrote of nothing, but the grand word Nazzonal 
‘Convention, which he dug up in grubbing the woods of 
oY = . Pennfylvania.’ 
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Penanfylvania-’ We would exhibit other fpecimens of hig 


mode of depicting the democrats and sepublicans, were | 
this at all requifite. Itmay be more amufing to our 4 
ari to perufe his remarks on the king’s fiight from — 
aris : bs? 
‘ The facrifices made by Lewis the Sixteenth to the defpotifin 
of the affembly, to the rage of the fattious, and to the daring at. 
tempts of the people, left the revolution without any refource; 
and the conftitution without any hope. La Fayette one day gives 
im leave to take an aifing as far as St. Cloud ; but the captive 
King perceives by the unruly and infalting refiftance of the people, 
and even of the national guards, that his tyrant has no pow 
t that of oppreffing him. His majefty then refolves to hinde? 
his people from committing new crimes: he wifhes at laft to pat 
an end toa tragedy already too long, and too painful toall Bus 
tope : his dejeéted eye turns of itfelf towards the feattered frags 
ments of the monatclty : he feels that the falvation of France is 
no longer within herfelf; but fome remains of heat and life may 


- pethaps be found in the extremities of the empire + he fets out. 


© This was a thunder-clap to the metropolis : no more partied 
—-ho mote faftions—mornarchy-men, fepublicans, nobility, citia 
zens, plunderefs, all are huddled together—all confounded 
danger melts them into a common mafs-—fear has but one com. 
lexion, defpair but one voice. La Fayette in particalar afto. 
nithes his own fatellites ; fear excepted; the paflions lad never 
produced in him any change of countenance. Now pale; fhudé 
ring, diftraéted, he runs, he flies in fearch of his loft-prey, and 
remains himfelfthe prey of a fufpicious, favage, and numberlefs 
‘mob, who furround him: his officers are ill ufed; his own li 
threatened ; and it is that threateved hfe which he pledges, 
by which he fwears to bring back his royal paises. ‘Consiets 
are difpatched from Paris at his command ; and all France is covets 
d with fcouts.—It is the fevere will of Heaven that the vittim 
thould be brought back. 
TI fall here make but ore reflection ; how neceffary aking is to 
F ance. Whether an obje& of hatred, or of love, of refpedt, of 
of outrage, ftill we rout have one. Behold Lewis XVI. Ina 
revolution of fo republican a nature, he feemsan obftacle to every 
thing. Yet, if he difappears, all is loft. Thus blafphemies, and 
‘acts of worthip, equally atteft the exiftence ofa God.’ a, 
- JPristo be lamented that the majority of M. Peltier's. 
_Gountrymhen do not perceive the neceffity of which he has 
fo warm a conviction. - ' ' ae, 
-’ “Several writers, in their relation of the bloody. feene at 
‘the Thiillerics on ‘thetenth of Auguft, have flected that 
he tidy so3"% the 
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the firft fire came from the Swifs guards ; this our author 
utterly denies, afirming that the firft fire came from the 
people in’ the court-yard. Of the bloody conflict which 
enfucd, Mr. P. gives a circumftantial and animated def- 
cription ; for which we refer to his narrative, p. 221, 
Vol. I. 

The author reckons the whole number of perfons who 
fell on the 10th of Auguft at about 4500 men : viz. 700 
foldiers and. 20 officers of the Swifs ; 20 royalifts of the 
national guards ; 500 federates, or Mar/erllais ; 5 of the 
gentry ; 3 commanding officers of the national treops ; 40 

endarmes above 100 perfons of the king's houfehold ; 200 
men killed for robbery ; 9 citizens butchered at the Feuil- 
dans ; M. de Clermont Tonnerre ; and about 3000 of 
the moh who were killed in the Carrou/él, the Thualleries= 
Gardens, and Lewis the Frfteenth’s Place. 

We mutt refer to the work itfelf thofe who are defirous 
of perufigg the author’s narrative of the king’s retreat to 
the ose affembly, of the proceedings of the affembly, 
and of the fubfequent fituation of the royal family, &c. 

The horrors of the fecond of September, which evidently 
arofe from thofe of the 1oth of Auguft, and from the in- 
vafion of France by the Auftrians and Pruffians under (as 
M. Peltier ftyles him, Vol. I. p. 405,) the philanthropic 
Duke of Brunfwick, are the affecting fubjeét of the fecond 
volume of this work. Here, without attempting to develope 
and explain, with the ca'm inveftigation of the hiftorian, 
the real caufes of thefe bloody tranfa¢ctions, he chiefly fills 
his pages with declamatory praife of the unhappy victims : 
the truth or juftice of which we are hy no means difpofed 
to queftion. On the contrary, we are equally forry with 
Mr. P. for their miferable fate. 

The number of perfons maffacred in the different prifons 
at Paris, fromm Sunday the 2nd till Friday the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1792, our author reckons at 1005. ‘To thefe, he 
fays, fhould be added the poor creatures who were put to 
death in the hofpital of Bicetre, and in the yards at la Sal- 

etriere ; thofe who were drowned at the Hotel de la 

orce ; and all thofe whowere dragged out of the dun- 
geons of the Conciergerie and the Chatelet, to be butcher- 
ed on the Pont-au-Change ; ‘the number of whom jt wiil 
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ever be impeffible precifelv to afcertain, but which mayy 
without exaggeration, be computed at 8000 individuals, 

From the little which the author has faid of himfelf, (pe » 
£02. Vol. IL.) itis to be prefumed that this work was 
written in England ; which will account fer his eulogium 
cn this nation. Our benevolence toward his emigrant coun- 
trymen prompts him to fay that he has feen the miracle of 
the loaves and fithes renewed before his face : the gratitude 
ef the fentiment will apologize tor the rapture of the 
i, “hee 

he tranflation, from which we have made the extraéts 
given in this article, does not contain al! that is to be found 
inthe French edition. Seme notes and lifts of names, not 
in the leaft amufing nor interefling to the Englifh reader, 
are very properly omitted, together with fome French 
atriotic hymns or fongs: but we think that the Plan, in 
in the firft volume of the French edition, explanatory of 
the attack on the palace, ought to have been given with 
the trantlation ; as well as the lift of thofe members of the 
convention who voted the condemuation and death of the 
king. ‘The tranilationis faithful, and is executed in the 
fpirit of the original. 

Tothe narrative of the forty days is added an hiftorical 
fketchof the revolution of the 31ftof May 1793: thedownfal 
of the Girondins and Briffotites, &c. and by way of fup- 
plement, is given M. St. Meard’s work, intitled ‘ My 
agony for thirty-eight hours ; ova narrative of what I fuf- 
fered, what liaw and heard, during my confinement in 
the Abbey Prifon of St. Germains, from the 22d of Au- 
guft till the 4th of September.’ ‘Lhis isa very interefling 
relation. 

We cannot conclude without remarking that a’ great 
mafs of important information is preferved in thefe vo- 
lumes, for which future hifterians will be mnch indebted 
to this author; for whofe zealous attachment to the caufe of 


. royalty they will make due allowances.—The ftyle of M. 


Peltier’s work is highly animated ; and he certainly poi- 
fefles great command of language. 

A work intitled Tableau de Paris, in two vols. 8vo. 
was publifhed in 1781 by M, Mercier. 
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Art. Ill. A Tour through the Ile of Man: To which is 
fubjoined a Review of the Manks Hiftory. By David 
Robertfon, Efq. Large 8vo. pp. 235. 11 Is. 
Sterl. in Boards. Payne. &c. 

THE Ifle of Man, (the Mona of Czfar,) is deferving of 

more attention, on feveral accounts, than it has hi- 
therto received, or than, from its fmall extent, it might 
feem entitled toclaim. {ts diverfified furface affords ro- 
mantic fcenery to gratify the lover of picturefque beauty ; 
it contains many venerable veftiges of former times ; and 
in its civil hiftery, and the peculiar cuftoms and manners 
of its inhabitants, it fuggelts important fubdjects of reflec- 
tion to the philofophic mind, Our accounts of this ifland 
have hitherto been’ fo exceedingly imperfect, that, to pro- 
nounce the work now before us the beft defcription whick 
has hitherto appeared is to give the author buta fmail 
fhare o: the praife which feems to us to be his due. Ex- 
cepting the walk of natural hiftory, andthe dark receffes 
of antiquity, which the prefent traveller does not appear 
to have vifited, every object that may be fuppofed to inter- 
eft the generality of readers in works of this kind has its 
fhare of attention. Mr. Robertfon evidently made his 
tour through the ifland accompanied by that indifpenfible 
requifite in a traveller, a dt/pofition to be pleafed : but, at 
the fame time, he appears to have obferved the objecis 
which paffed under his view with a difcriminating eye. 

His defcriptions of the country are lively ; his remarks on 

the manners of the people are judicious, and have every 

appearance of impartiality ; and his obfervations on the 
civil hiftory and ftate of the ifland breathea glowing fpiit 
offreedom. The flyle is correét, and enlivened by many 
ftrokes of fentiment. and fancy.: the work is alfo hands 
fomely printed, and adoracd with feveral neat and plea- 

fing acqua tinta views. . 
Mr. Robertfon,in his account of Douglas, the chief town 

in the ifland, remarks, concerning the inhabitants, that 

a fpirit of gaming prevails among them to a pernicious 

degree ; and that, though the town is greatly indebted to 

the Eng!ith for its improvement, the natives eatertain un- 
realonable prejudices againtt them. 
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,: Fhe natives, according to our traveller; are naturally 
indolent : but the example of feveral Englith farmers, 


_ who have fettled in the iflgnd, has roufed them from their 


Jethargy : 

« in the neighbourhood of Douglas, the marfhy grounds are 

how drained ; the wafte lands enclofed, and nourifhed with 
Jime, marle, and fea weed; cultivation begins to throw a rich 
verdure over hill and vale ; and the yellow harvefts now wave 
luxuriant “ o’er the {miling land.” ‘The value of the landed 
property, of courfe, is now confiderably increafed ; the country 
enriched by the exportation of produce; and the markets at 
b ome abunda itly ftored with a variety of provifions. Eggs, bat. 
ter, and poultry are here very plentiful. Beef feliom exe 
ceeds 2d. a pound ; mutton is equally cheap, and perhaps the 
the moft delicious in the world. Pork is’ itillcheaper. ‘The 
piss fed athome are reatonably large ; and have fometimes a 
ithy flavour: but there are a fimall fpecies called Purs, which 
fun wild on the mountains, and are efteemeda moft admirable 
delicacy. Hares, partriges, and moor-game are plentiful: and 
of fith there is great variety. 
* € From this abundance of domeftic comforts, and the pleni. 
tude of foreign luxuries, perfons of fmall fortunes here enjoy 
life in its full flow: for here, the oppreffion of game laws, 
Jand-taxation, and excife-eftablifhment are utterly unknown*.’ 

The abbey of Rufhen is particularly defcribed ; a tri- 
bute of veneration is paid to its antient inhabitants; and 
the account concludes with the follwing romantic piece of 
moaattic hiflery, which the narrator gives without any 
comment ; 
<. § Only premifing that there are ftill fome veftiges of a fub- 
terraneous road leading from the abbey to the caftle, that feem 
to confirm what traditicn has preferved. 

¢ In the thirteenth century, lvar, a young and gallant knight; 
was euamoured of the beauteous Matilda, Her birth and for- 
tune were inferior; but his generous mind difdained fuch dif. 
tinctions. He loved, and was moft ardently beloved, ‘The fane- 


“-« * The only taxes in the ifland are 10s. 6d. on each publi- 
¢an per annum; gs. 2d. on greyhounds and pointers; and sd, 
On other dogs. efe taxes, with a very moderate ftutute duty, 
are appropriated to the repairs of the public roads ; which are, 
in general, equal to any in England, without being fettered at 
every turning with odious impofts: in the whole ifland there 
js not a fingle turnpike. ‘The mercantile impolts 1 fhall after- 
wards mencion,' 
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tion ofthe king was alone wanting to confarnmate their happi- 
nefs. To obtain this, Ivar, in obedience tothe cuflom of the 
Ifland, prefented his bride to. Reginald, a gay and amorous 
prince; who, ftruck with the beauty and innocence of Matilda, 
Sishiened by an air of modefty, immediately, for fome 
retended crimes, banifhed Ivar from his prefence, and by vio 
ee detaiaed the virgin. Grief and indignation alternately 
{welled herbofom, till from the excefs of anguifh fhe funk into 
aftate of infenfibility. On awakening, her virtue was infulted 
by the approaches of the tyrant. She was however deaf to his 
infinuations ; and only finil d at his menaces. Irritated at her 
contempt, and flattering himfelf that feverity would fubdue her 
truth and chaftity, he imprifoned her in the mofl folitary epart- 
ment .of the caltle; where, for fome months, fhe pafled the te- 
dious night and day in tears ; far more folicitous for the fate of 
Ivar, than affected by her own misfortunes, 
¢ In the meantime, lvar, failing in an attempt to fevenge his 
injuries, aflumed the monattic habit, and retired into Rufhen Ab- 
bey. Here he dedicated his life to piety ; but his heart was full 
devoted to Matilda. For her he fighed ; for her he wept; and to 
indulge his forrows-without reftraint, would frequently withdraw 
into the gloomieft folitudes. In one of thofe folisary rambles he 


‘ difeovered a grotto, which had been long unfrequented. The 


gloom and filence of this retirement correfponding with the anguifh 
of his mind, he fauntered onward, without reflecting where the 
fubterraneous path might condué him, His imagnation was 
rttaying the graces of Matilda, while his heart was bleeding 

or her fufferings. From this reverie of woe he was however 

foon awoke by the fhrick ofa female. Advancing eagerly, he 
heard in a voice nearly exhaufted—s Mother of God! Save 
Matilda !’’ while through a chink in the barfier that now fepara- 


_ ted them, ‘he faw the virgin, with difhevelled hair and throb. 


bing bofom about to be facrificed to the luft and violence of 
Reginald. Rage and madnefs gave new energy to Ivar; who, 
forcing a paflage through the barrier, rufhed upon the tyrant; 
and feizing his iword, which lay carelefsly on the table, plunged 
it into its mafter’s bofom. 

‘ The tyrant died: andthe lovers through this fubterraneous 
communication efcaped to the fea-fide ; whére they fortunately 
met with a boat which conveyed them to lreland : and in thisking- 
dom the remainder of their years was devoted to the moft exqui- 
fite of all human feliciries ; the raptures of a generous love, heigh« 
tened by mutual admiration and gratitude, 

_ © This is the fubftance of the tradition; but according to fome 
of the Manks records, Reginald was fain by Ivar, not in the’caf- 
tle 
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tle of Ruthen, but in a neighbouring meadow. This variation.of 
the {cence however does not materially affect the credit of the 
tradition ; as the Manks hiftorians impute Reginald’s death not 
fo much to Ivar’s ambition, as to his revenge of private injuries,’ 

In Caftletown, is the antient and magnificent pile of Caf- 
tle Rufhen, built in g60 by Guttered, a prince of the 
Danith linc. ‘ Here, (fays the author, ) before the fub- 


Se rome of Man by the Englith, the Kings of the ifland 
refided in all the warlike pomp of thofe barbarous ages ; 
fupporting their fplendour and dignity by oppreffing, or 
deftroying mankind.’ After the decollation of James the 
7th Earl of Derby for this attachment to Charles I. his la- 
dy, with herchildren, fought an afylum in this. caftle.— 
In pafling through the ifland, Mr. R. met with feveral in- 
ftances of {uperftitious credulity, which he relates; not 
without adding fome judicious reflections on the natural al- 
liance between ignorance and fuperftition, After having 
defcribed the majectic ruins of Peel caftie, and fome other 
remains of antiquity, he givesthe hiflory of the bifhopric, 
founded in 447, and an account of the manner in which the 
fee of Sodor and Man has been filled. The following 
charaéter of the good Bifhop Wilfon, we truft, will be 
pleafing to the moft of our readers ; 

‘ Venerable in his afpect, meek in his deportment, his face il- 
luminated with benignity, and his heart giowing with piety, like 
his divine Mafter, “ he went about doing good.” With the 
pride and avarice of prelacy he was totally unacquainted. His 

ce was a temple of charity. Hofpitality ftood at his gate,and 
invited the flranger and beggar toa plenteous repaft. The day he 
devoted to benevolence, andthe might to piety, His revenue 
was dedicated to the poor and needy. And not contented with 
relieving the wants, or mitigating the woes of mankind, he was 
folicitous, by his precept and example to conduct his little flock 
to the kingdom of Heaven. He died in the ninety-fecond year 
of his age, juftly revered and lamented by the whole Ifland ; while 
his grave was watered with the tears of thofe, whom his bounty 
had fupported ; his benignity-had gh a or his eloquent pic- 
ty had “ turned unto righteouinefs.” Even to this day, many of 
the inhabitants of the ifland never hear his name ‘mentioned, but 
the tear of gratitude infenfibly {wells into their eye, and their 
faultering tongue bleffes the memory of their pious and venerable 
benefactor.’ math 

A-view is next taken by Mr. Robertfon of the ftate of 
trade in the ifland, before and fince the fale of the re 
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the crown ; whence it appears that, though, by putting 2 
fudden ftop to {muggling, the fale was in its immediate con4 
fequences injurious to the country, it has fince been univer j 
fally beneficial. 3 

The work concludes witha genera! fketch of the cha- 
racter of the Manks; and witha brief review of the hi- 
ftory, which exhibit a feries of ftruggles for freedom, at- 
tended with various degrees of fuccefs. 





Aart. IV. The Difeovery, Settlement, and prefent State of Keno 
tucky, and an Irtro \uction to the topography and natural Hit 
tory of that rich and important Country ; alfo Colonel Daniel 
Boons Narrative of the Wars of Kentucky ; with an Aecount of 
the Indian Nations within the Limits of the United States, &c. 
By John Filfon. Illuftrated with a large Whole Sheet Map 
of Kentucky from a¢tual Surveys. vo. pp. 67. 2s. Seerl. 
Stockdale. 

T HE country of Kentucky has lately been formed into 

an additional province of the United States of Ame- 
rica. ‘Though hitherto fo little known to the Europeans 
as to have been neglected, or erroneoufly defcribed, by 
geographers, it promifes to make an important part of the 

American republic. The account here given of this pro- 


vince bears every mark of authenticity, It is drawn’ up 


from perfonal notice, or immediate information, and is at- 
tefted by the fignatures of three refpectable inhabitants of 
the country. ‘he pamphlet was firft printed at Wilming- 
ton in 1984, and is now re-publifhed with confiderable 
additions. An abftraét of this account will perhaps be 
acceptable to our readers. 

The fertile country of Kentucky was vifited by James 
M ‘Bride in 1754; and again, in 1767, by John Finley, 
when trading with the Indians: but it was not till after 
the year 1775 that it became, by purchafe from the Indi- 
ans, an appendage to the province of Virginia: 

« Kentucky is fituated in its central part near the latitode 
of g8 1-2° north, and 85° weft longitude, and lying within the 
fifth climate, its longeit day is 14 hours and 40 minutes. It is 
bounded on the north by Great Sandy creek, north-weit by the 
river Ohio, weft by Cumberland river, fouth by North Carolina, 
eaft by Sandy river, and a line drawo due fouth from its wat 
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till it ftrikes the northern boundary of North Carolinay-being 

upwards of 250 miles in length, and 200 in breadth, and contains 

$2,000 {quars miles, ’ 
© Kentucky was originally divided into three counties, Lin- 

coln, Fayette, and Jefferlon. It has fince been fubdivided into 

nine, which follow : 

Counties. No. Inhabitants, Chief Towns. No. Inhabitants, 
efferfon = = 4565  Loufville — 200 
ayette — °175576 ~ Lexington — ~ 834 

Bourbon ~- 79837 

Mercer — 6;941 Danville — 150 

Nelfon _ 13,099 “RBeard’stown  — 2:6 

Madifon -- 59772 

Lincoln ao 63548 

Woodford PHO eK 

Mafoa — 2,267, Wafhington . —~ 462 


Total 71,315, of whom 12,430 are flaves, 

¢ Thete wéte, in 1784, eighit towns laid of, and building, and 
more were propofed.— go. : ' 
_.& The beautiful river Ohio bounds the north-wefern fide of 

entucky in its whole length, being a mile aod fometimes le(s in 

readith, and is fafficient to carry buats of great burthen; ‘its ges 
neral courfe is fouth 60 degrees welt, and in its courfe it receives 
numbers of large and {mall tivers, which pay tribute to its glory. 
The only difaivantage this fine river has, is a rapid, one mile 
fod a half long, and one mile and a quarter broad, called the 
Falls of Ohio. In this place the river runs over a rocky bottom, 
and the defcent is fo gradual, that the fall does nof# probably in 
the whole exceed twenty feet: in fome places we may obferve it 
to fall a few feet.’ 
. Befide this, Kentucky ig watered by cight fmall rivers, 
and by many large and {mall creeks : 

‘ Thele tivets are navigable for boats almoft to their forrces, 
without tapids, for the greateft part of the year. ‘This country 
is generally level, and abounding with limeftone, which ufvally 
lies about fix feet deep, except in hollows where ftreams runy 
where we find the rock in the bottom of the channel. 

« The fprings and ftreams Ieffen in June, and continue lowy 
hindering navigation until November, when the autumnal rains 
foon prepare the rivers for boats, and replenifh the whole count 
with water; but although the ftreams decreafe, yet there is al- 
ways ‘ufficient for domeftic ufes: there are many fine {prings 
that never fail, every farmer has a good one at leaft, and excellent 


wells may eafily be dog. ‘sini 
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\ 
© € Mills that may be fupplied with water eight months in a years 
may be ereéted in a thovfand different places. Wind-mills and 
horfe-mills may fupply the other four months.’ 

There are in this province five noted falt {prings. 

¢ The country in fome parts is nearly level, in others not fo 
much fo, in others again hilly, but moderately, and in foch pla» 
ces there is moft water. The levels are not like a carpet, but 
interfperfed with fmali rifings and declivities, which form a beau. 
tiful profpect. A great part of this foil is amazingly fertile, fome 
not fo good, dnd fome poor: and the inhabitants diftinguifh its 
ap by firft, fecond, and third rate lands ; and fcarcely any 

uch thing as a marth or fwamp is to be found, There isa ridge 
where Kentucky rifés, nearly of the fize ofa mountain’ — 

‘ The country is more temperate and healthy than the other 
fettled parts of America. In fummer it wants the fandy heats which 
Virginia and Carolina experience, and receives a fine air from ite 
fivers. In winter, which at moft only lafts three months, come 
monly two, and is but feldom fevere, the people are fate in bay 
houies ; and the beafts have agood fupply without fodder. ‘The 
winter begins about chriftmas, and ends about the firit of March 
at fartheit does notexceed the middle of that month, Snow fele 
dom falls deep or lies long, “The weit wind often brings forms, 
and the eatt windsclear the fky ; but there .isno fteady rule of 
weather in that refpect ds in the northern ftates, The weft winds 
gre fometimescold and nitrous. The Ohio running in that direce 
tion, and there being mountains on that quarter, the wetterly 
winds by {weeping along their tops, in the cold regions of the airy 
and overa long tract of frozen water, colle€tcold in their courfe 
and convey it over the Kentucky countty; but the weather is 
not fo intenfely fevere as thefe winds bring with them in Pennfyl- 
vanias ‘The air and feafons depend very much on the winds, ag 
to heat and cold, drynefs and moifture. 

© The foil of Kentucky is of a loofe, deep, black mould, with- 
out fand, in the firit rate lands abouttwo or three feet deep, and’ 
exceeding luxurious in all its productions. In fome places the 
mould inclines to brown. In hehe the wood, as the natural cone 
fequence of too rich a foil, is of little value, appearing like dead 
timber and large ftumps ina field lately cleared, Thefe parts are 
notconfiderable. ‘The country in general may be confidered as 
well timbered, producing large trees of many kinds, and to be ex- 
ceedel by no country in variety. Thofe which are peculiar to 
Kentucky are the fugar-tree, which grows in all parts in gteat 
= and furnifhes every family with rey of excellent fugar, 

¢ honey-locutt iscurioufly furrounded with large thorny foea! 


bearing broad and long pods in ferm of peas, has a fweet tafte, 
and makes excellent beer.’ , : 
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Here is great plenty of fine cane, on whichthe catlé 
feed and grow fat; alfo wild rye, clover, buttalo grais, 
and wild herbage not common in other parts. 

¢ In common, the land wiii produce about thirty buthels of 
wheat, and rye, upon a moderate computation, rer acre ;and this 
js the general opinion of the inhabitants, The foil is very fae 
veurable to barley, cats, flax, and hemp, turnips, potatoes, and 
cottcn, which grow in abundance; and the fecond, third, and 
fourth rate Jands, are as proper for {mall grain. ‘Thefe accounts 
of fuch amazing fertility may, to tome, appear incredible, but 
are certainly true. Every heibandman may havea good gardeny 
or meadow, without water or manure, where he pleafes.. The 
foil, which.is not of a thirfty nasure, is commonly well fupplied 
with plentiful fhowers,’ 

Iron ore, lead, fith, fowl, and, among other animals, 

articularly the buffalo, are found in abundance. ‘The 
Sitter weigh from five to ten hundred weight, and afford 
excellent meat and good leather. 

¢ Lexingtor, which itands onthe head waters of Elkhorn river, 


aig reckoned the capital of Kentecky. Here the courts are held, 


‘and bufinefs regularly conducted. ‘In 1786, it contained about 
Ohgwhutidred houfes, and feveral ftoresy with a good afortment 
i dty' goods. Ithas greatly increafed fince, and contains about 
Mosared inhabitants.’ 

’ Several religious focieties are formed, of the prefbyterian 
perfuafion. 


* By theconftitution of this flate, formed and adopted in 1792» 
the powers of government are divided into three dittin€t depart- 
ments, legiflative, executive, and judiciary. The legiflative 

wer is vefted in a general aflembly, confifling of a fenate and 
ante of reprefentatives ; the fupreme executive in a governor; 
the judiciary in the fupreme court of appeals, and fuch inferior 
courts as,the legiflatuie may eflablifh. Tlie reprefentatives are, 
chofen annually by the people; the fenators and governor are 
chofen fer four years, by electors appointed for that perpole ; 
the judges are appointed during goed behaviour by the governor, 
with advice of the fenate,’— 

‘The legiflature, of Virginia, while Kentucky belonged to 
that ftate, made provifion for a college in it, and endowed it 
with very confiderable landed funds. ‘Lhe Rey. John Todd 

ve a very handfome library for its ufe. Schools are eftablithed 
in the fevetal towns, and are, in general, regularly and hand- 
fomely fupported : they have a printing office, and publifh a 
weekly gazette : they have erected a paper mill, an oil mill, 
fulling mills, faw mills, and a great number of valuable grift 
mills. 
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mitts. Their falt works are more than fufficient to fupply all 
their inhabitants at a low price. ‘They make confiderable quane 
tities of fugar from the fugar trees, Labourers, particularly 
tradefmen, are exceedingly wanted here.’ . 

- For other particulars refpecting the natural curiofities of the 
sountry, the method of obtaining patents for land, and of cate 
rying on commerce ; as wellas forthe narrative of Daniel Boon’s 
adventures, and the account of the prefent condition and the 
manners of the Indians ; we muft refer to the pamphlet. ‘The 
author_confirms the account, commonly thought romantic, of a 
Welth colony fettled in this country, by Madoc, in the year 
1174. 

This publication may very properly be confidered as a fupple- 
ment to Morfe’s American Geography, 





a 


Art. V. A Sketch of a Tour on the Continent, in the Years 
1786 and 1787. By James Edward Smith, M, D. F. R. §, 
&e. &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 18s, Sterl. Boards. White. 

HOUG!TI no kind of writing would appear to be 
more overdone than the defcription of tours to plates 
annually vifited by thoufands, for purpofes of cunofity’ 
and amufement, yet fo differently are the fame objects 
viewed by different obfervers, according to previoufly 
formed taftes and difpofitions, that the fources of novelty im 
this walk ftill fee nearly as abundant as ever ; and many 
late inftances have fhewn the avidity with which works of 
this kind are received by the public, provided the writer 
can fupport any tolerable claim to diftinction. The very 
re{pectabie author before us has a reputation already too 
well eftablifhed among a numerous clafs of readers, to 
have even ‘the flightett caufe for apprehending that he 
fhould pafs unnoticed in the crowd of ‘qu-ifts. ‘The name 
of Linnean Smitu cannot fail to intereft all who are 
attached to the pleafing purfuits of natural, hiftory, in its 
various branches; nor can any, who havea more intimate 
acquaintance with him, doubt that his offervations on all 
other fubjeéts will be ftamped with the mirks of an ele- 
gant, liberal, and cultured mind. As every man who 
ffeffes merit, however, has it in fome particular wa 
more than in another, the character of a nateriilith-th taille 
fer will, in courfe, be that with which the writer of this 
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tour will peculiarily imprefs his readers }—and, in thes 
view which we mean to exhibit of his work, we fhall. 
more efpecially attend to thofe parts in which he appears: 
under this charaéter, v2 
' After a modcit and well-written preface, containing 
Various remarks on travel-writing in general, and on the? 
f{ubfiance and defign of his own narration in particular, 
Dr. S. commences his journal from Harwich, and pre- 
fently lands us with him in Holland. In his fecond 
chapter, we find him in his element, furveying the hotae 
nic garden.of Leyden ; in which feat of learning he was 
very politely received by Profeflors Van Royen and 
Allamand. At Amfterdam, on the contrary, his {cientie: 
fic enquiries were treated by Profeflor Burman with a 
neglect which is highly difhonourable to a man of letters, 
and which was the only inftance of the kind that Dr. §, 
experienced during his tour. Indeed, we believe that, ag 
there is no ftudy more calculated to open and expand the 
mind, and to tranquillize the heart, than that of nature, 
fo its votaries in general communicate with each other on! 
terms of friendfhip and liberality, beyond thofe of almoft 
anv other literary clafs. 

From Holland, Dr. Smith took his way through Flan~ 
ders to Paris. His obfervations, while purfuing this 
beaten track, though amufing, did not fo much engage 
our attention as the anecdotes and remarks concerning: 
the celebrated Rouffeau which he has introduced in an 
excurfion to Ermenonville, and to whofe sam he pays 
a tribute of generous apology, equally honourable, in oun 
opinicn, to the fenfibility of his heart, and to the found« 
neis-of his underftanding. In his chara¢ter of a naturale 


ift, he gives an account of the ftate of botany at that 


time in Paris; from which we fhall make our firft ex« 


tract 3 ; 

‘ The botanic garden of Paris has lately been much enlarged, 
and now occupies’a very confiderable extent of ground.  I¢ 
confifts of many public walks, and fome places enclofed with, 
iron rails, in which are the ftoves and green-houfe, and in which 
hardy plants are arranged according to the fyftem of Juffieu, 
This garden ufed in fummer to be the evening walk of literary 
people, and even of perfons of fafhion; and was, befices, 
frequented all day long by ftudents of both fexes, Here Bae 

aay might 
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might be feen at clofe. ftudy diffetting flowers, and reading 
their defcriptions ; nor is it at all unufual at Paris for the taig 
fex to. attend to {cientific leétures in confiderable numbers, 
This cotiection of plants is generally reckoned inferior only to 
that of Kew. It contains however many plants not in Englands 
moftly from Peru and the Levant, Datura arborea, covered 
with its magwificent and fragrant flowers, was at this time the 

fineft thing in the garden, and had crowds of vifitors eve 

evening, Few people could fupport its perfume for any lengt 
of time. ‘Ihe rare Guadelia was living here; but many of 
ees fineft plants have been lofty as well as in Eng. 
_§ Adjoining to the garden is the Cabinet du Roi, or Mufeam 
of Natural Hiftory, confifting of a long train of apartments, 
agape rich in fplendid birds and infects from Guianag 
ere is the only Papilio Hecuba perhaps in Europe, well figured 
in Buffon’s Planches Enluminées, from whence Linnaeus deferibe 
ed it. The collection of precious ftones is very valuable. The 
Vegetable part of this mufeum contains Du Hamel’s own {peci- 
mens of his experiments on trees, with a large number of exoti¢ 
fruits, and above all the original herbariums of ‘Tournefort and 
Vaillant, Of thefe the latter is the moft numerous and in the 
beit condition, Both are extremely ufeful for fectling the fynos 
nyms of old botanifts, and efpecially of the writers by whom 
thefe colleétions were made. By the indulgence of Mr. D’ Aue 
benton I had leave to examine both at my leifure, and looked 
over that of Tournefort with particular attention, deferibing 
from it about eighty plants from the Levant, not noticed by 
Linnzus. Its arrangement is alphabetical according to the 
French names ; a worfe could hardly have been contrived, as 
different {pecies of the fame genus are by this means often widee 
ly feparated. The fpecimens are pinned upon brown papery 
with tickets annexed. There are not fo many of each fpecies, 
nor are the. {pecimens fo fine, as in the collection of Vaillant, 
From the manufcript obfervations of the latter, he appears to 
have been a much better botanift than is generally fuppofed, 
He had formed excellent conjectures about the affinities of many 
new plants, as well as the fynonyms of many old ones, 1 wag 
furprifed to find his Herbarium rich in North American fpeci- 
mens, collected by Sarrazin in the beginning of this century, 
many of which are now fuppofed to be of a very late difcovery, 
as Kalmia glauca of Hort. Kew. This does not detract from 
the merit of thofe who have gathered thefe plants fince;' but 
how wonderful is it they fhould have remained fo long undefcrib. 
ed by French botanifts! A vaft collection of drawings and 
manufcripts of Plumier remain ftill unpublifhed in the hands of the 
Academy 
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Academy of Sciences, which would be a moft acceptable prefent 
to the botanical world. . 

¢ On the ftaircafe of this Mufeum is a marble ftatue of the 
celebrated Count de Buffon, the fize of life, with accompanie 
ments expreflive of the ftudy in which. he excelled, The infcrip- 
tion tranfgreffes all bounds of modefty, and indeed borders on 
irapiety ; “ Majefiati Nature par ingeninm. A Genius equal to 
the majefty of nature.’”? The expreflion of the countenance is 
equally bombaftic. How even a French « philofophe soi difant” 


' could reconcile himfelf to fuch flattery, exceeds the compre- 


henfion of a lefs fublime genius. I was not fortunate enough 
to fee this illu‘trious character, as he was at fome diitance from 
Paris, With his diftinguithed colleague and friend Mr. D’Au- 
benton, I had often an opportunity of converfing, and always 
with pleafure and advantage. The Count de la Cepede, who 


has fince pyblifhed an able work on Reptiles, intended as a 


_ to Buffon, was alfo frequently at the cabinet during my 
vifits there. In the garden 1 have occafionally met with Mr, 
Adanfon, whofe knowledge in botany: would procure him great 
reputation, were he lefs a flave to paradox and pedantry. He 
generally accofted me with fome attack on Linnzus, fometimes 
calling him grofsly ignorant and #lliterate, and then, when I have 
ventured to quote Philejophia Botanica as a proot of the contrary, 
abufing him as /cAo/afic. 1 was contented with fmiling to think 
how the one accufation deftroyed the other. Mr. Adanfon no 
lefs warmly contends for barbarous names in botany; recom- 
mending that every fpecies of plant fhould in all books be called 
fimply by the name by which it is known in its native country ; 
as if the fame plant were not often found in fifty or an hundred 
different countries, and in each called by a different name; and 
as if the Linnzan nomenclature were not abundantly juftified by 
reafon and experience ! 

‘ This leads me to give a fhort account of fome other princi- 
pal botanifts now living at Paris.—-Mr. Anthony de Juffier takes 
the lead among thofe who, with refpeé to fyftem, may be called 
Anti-Linnzans. He inherits*his tafte for the feience from his 
uncles Bernard and Jofeph de Juflieu ; the former of whom was 
Profeffor at Paris, and the latter made a fine colle€tion of plants 
in Peru. Their books and colle€tions defcended to their nephew, 
who has not turned his attention to botany till within thefe few 
years; but with What very great fuccefs he has in that time 
ftudied natural orders, is manifefted in his Genera Plantarum, 
publifhed in 1789 ; a work which will immortalize its author, 
and probably go down to pofterity with the Genera Plantarum 
of Linnzus, to which it is an excellent companion. Thofe 
who can read and jndge of his work, need not be tcld that he 
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is a true philofopher, profound in fcience, ardent in the purfuit 
of truth, open to conviction himfelf and candid in his corre@tions 
of others; nor will they be furprifed to hear his manners are 

ntle and pleafing, his converfation eafy, cheerful and polite, 
Although we differed on many points, as the laws of nomen« 
clature and the merits of the Linnzan fyftem, yet as truth was 
our common obje‘t, repeated and free difcuffions iacreafed our 
efteem for each other, and to me at leaf were produttive of in- 
ftruction as well as pleafure. At Mr. de Jufiieu’s I fometimes 
met Mr. de Lamark, who is equally devoted to botany, in which 
indeed he is quite abforbed, and whofe knowledge is undoubtedly 
very exteafive, but wiofe character is lefs pleafing than that of 
Mr. de Juijieu. This gentleman is engaged in the botanical 
part of the Encyclopedie, a work wnich | have been deterred 
from ftudying fo much as it perhaps deferves, partly by its 
barbarous arrangement, and partly by the feora with which it 
was univerfally {poken of by fcientific botanifts in France. By 
this inattention, and, as I am‘told, by neglecting to vifit him, I 
unfortunately incurred the public cenfure of Mr. de Lamark, to 
which juftice to myfelf required a reply, and the public are 
already in poffeflion of a conelufive one*. I freely acknowledge 
that I fhrunk from the fociety of a man who always took occas 
fion to attack, with violence, what he knew to be my, meft 
favourite fentiments, and whom I have feen tranfgrefs all bounds 
of decorum, when a plant. named in his dictionary happened 
inadvertently to be fpoken of in company, by a different, though 
wfual name. Ihave more than once had occafion to obferve 
that the violence or indecorum of the French, the politeft of 
nations, is peculiarly difguiting. So the rudenefs of certain fets 
of people, who affect extraordinary gentlenefs and humility, 
when it occurs, is rudenefs indeed ! 

« Among the Linnzan botanifts, Mr. L’Heritier, now one of 
the Judges for the Paris department under the new conftitution, 
is eminently diitinguifhed by his moft fuperb and fcientific pube 
lications, the plates of which are executed with a degree of 
elegance and accuracy oe" be met with; nor are the def. 
criptions iefs complete. o this gentleman is entrufted the 
publication of Dombey’s plants, gathered in Spanifh America, 
and it is to be hoped he will not keep the world longer in ex- 
pectation than is neceflary for the perfection of the work. 

‘ Mr. Bulliard is well knownby his Herbier dela France, the 
plates of which are printed in oil colours. Several coppertplates 
are reqtired for each figure, generally about four or five. On one of 
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them is engraved all the green parts of the figure, on another thé 
fed or blue, &c. Theie are printed fucceffively on the fame 
aper, care being taken that each fhall fit exa¢tly to the-imprefs 
on of the other. Lait of all a plate with the hades,’ name, and 
number, in black, completes the figure. This mode fucceeds 
admirably in objects of fuch few and fimple colours as Fungi, but 
fn other plants not fo well. Mr, Bulliard’s work principally 
contains Fungi, and thofe plates may be had without the others, 
They are a valuable acceflion to Botany. : 

‘ Mr. Desfontaines, now, Profeffor of Botany at the Royal 
Garden, was in 1786, lately returned from Barbary with a rich 
harveft of plants and infects, all which he allowed me to examine 
and to partake of. It is probable he may favour the world with 
an account of his journey. 

‘Mr. Thouin, who has the fuperintendance of the botani¢ 

arden, deferves my warmeft acknowledgments for the very 
hiberal manner in which he at all times allowed me accefs to that 
rich colieCtions as well as to his own private herbarium, which 
I lookéd over entirely with great advantage. 

* Few Naturalifts equal Mr. Brouffonet, whom I have already 

mentioned, for zeal and abilities ; nor can it be fufficiently res 

retted, that his various engagements will not allow him to finifh 

is fytematic work on Ichthyology, nor to continue the excellent 
figures and defcriptions of Fifhes, of which one number appeared 
in 1782 ; perhaps however his country ought rather to rejoice 
that he has devoted his talents to more important objects. To 
his indefatigable perfeverance and activity is principally to be 
attributed the fuecefs of the Royal Society of Agriculture, efta. 
blifhed under Louis XV. but afterwards neglected for many 
years, and of which he is the fectetary. By inttituting judicious 
experiments, giving premiums for ufeful undertakings, and by 
well-timed and ftriking publications calling the attention of the 
bufbandman and the citizen to this important fubjecty this fociety 
has improved the agriculture of France more rapidly moe 
than ever happened in any other country. a other ime 
provements, the cultivation of turnips and potatoes has become 
oo gpten In order to reconcile the poor tothe ufe of the latter 
as food, the example was fet by feveral perfons in genteel lite. I 
have feen an entire courfe compofed of this ufeful vegetable, dif- 
ferently drefled, at the table of Mr. Parmentier of the Hétel des 
- Invalids, who has written a book on the cultivation and- ufe’ of 
ae A veterinary fchool was inftituted at Charenton, where 

. Brouffonet and others gave le€tures on the feveral branches 
of Rural Geconomy, which were attended by farmers and huf- 
bandmen, as well as by geatlemen, and even ladies,’ 
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. From Paris, our traveller, with his companion, Dr, 
Younge, took his way to Montpellier. As the journey 
was made during the month of November, it could afford 
little food for the botanift. Montpellier itfelf, however, 
brought them fome valuable acquaintance, as Dr. Brouf- 
fonet, M.Dorthes, and Profeflor Gouan ; and Dr. Smith 
fpeaks in high terms of the general charaéter of the inha- 
bitants. In the journey thence to Nice, one of the moft 
interefting incidents is their vifit to that excellent botanift 
M. Gerard, author of the Flora Gallo-provincia/is. At 
the little town of Cottignac, they found him furrounded 
by his family and friends, living in eafe, but fo much 
‘in retirement that Dr. Smith fays, ‘ almoft all 1 had to 
tell was news to him, and I felt asif paying a vifit in the 
Elyfian Fields, fo little did his tales of other times fee 
connected with what is now going on in the world, —a 
ftriking picture of a man left behind, as it were, by the 
rapid courte of a progreflive fcience. 

Part of the journey from Nice to Genoa was performed 
by our author alone, his companion preferring to take his 
chance by water. On one day, no mules being to be had, 
he undertook to walk to Finale, twenty miles diftant. His 
de feription of this folitary expedition cannot but gratify the 
lover of nature, and of natural, eafy, expreffion : 

« No part of my whole tour has left a more pleafiag impreffion 
than this walk. ‘Traverfing thefe majeftic cliffs, among groves 
of oliye and carob trees, and thickets of oleander and myrtle, 

«s I felt as free as Nature firft made man, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran.” 

‘ Sometimes, from a lofty promontory, I looked down on the 
wide expanfe of ocean, and {aw the winds {weep its furface in vatt 
circles. No fail was vifible, nor could I, with certainty, difcover 
the high lands of Corfica. At Albenga, a confiderable town five 
tiles from Allaffio, 1 took coffee, and about noon fat down 
among fome trees under the walls of a folitary convent, and 
refrefhed myfelf with the bread and chocolate I carried with me. 
Here grew the Lichen luridus of Swartz and Dickfon. ‘The com- 
mon bramble, Rubas fruticofus, is truly evergreen in this countrys 
asthe garden rofe, Ro/a gallica, isin Provence. 

* After paffing through another pretty large town named Lo- 
dano, belonging, I believe, to the King of Sardinia, I came to 
a large olive wood, in which ftood a figure of the Virgin, the 
frit that eves gave me pleafure, and this on account of its in- 
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fciptions, t-ken from a verfe of Ecclefiaftes, «Ut formofa offva 
in campis, ” Like a fair olive tree in the fields. Nothing could 
poffibly have Leen better placed. In a low part of the road, on 


the beach, grew the chafte tree, Vitex Agnus-caftusy [at this time] 
in feed, It is here afmall thrub, ‘The feeds have an unpleafant 


aromatic fmell. : 
¢ From the olive wood above mentioned, the road led up the 


fide of a high craggy mountain, covered with beautiful plants. 
Here grew abundange of myrtle, even now in flower, Daphne 
Gnidium, feveral {mall fpecies of Cifxs, ant Iris which, from 
its leaves, feemed J. pumilay Euphorbia SIpinofa and dendroides. 
The latter was in full bloom, and formed very ornamental buthes 
about a yard high. The flowers and involucella are yellow. I 
regret not having collected its feeds, as the plant is unknown im 
our gardens. From the fummit of this hill 1 locked down on 
the town of Finale.’ 

Genoa and her marble palaces, Pifa and its antiquities, 
and the fair Florence, seehite with all the beauties of an- 
cient and modern art, naturally occupy a confiderable 
{pace in our traveller's journal. Dr. §. does not atleét the 
charaéter of a connoiffeur, but he is a man of fenfe; and 
though we may perhaps think that he has devoted too 
much of his work to the defcription of ebjetts fo often 
and minutely before defcribed, and which, after all, can- 
not be fo painted in words as to excite any adequate ideas 
in the mind of the reader, yet his ratio.al and unaffected 
remarks may be perufed with amufement, and will probably 
intereft thoie who have feen and who recotieét the things. 
to which they refer. The Mufeum of Natural Hiftory in 
Florence is chietly remarkabie for the anatomical models, 
done in coloured wax, which are exquifite imitations of 
nature, efpecially of the muicles. The work is fuperin- 
tended bv the celebrated Abbe Fontana. In the botanie 
garden, Dr. Smith was attra¢ted by the fight of an immenfe 
tree of Dracaena Draco, with the gum called Dragon’s 
blood exuding moft copioufly. The mufeum of the great 
botanift Michelz, bought at his deceafe by Dr. Targioni, 
and now in pofleffion of his fon, was alfo an attra€tive ob- 
ject to our traveller, though he had not time to defive 
much inftruction from it. : 

Sienna introduced the Doétor to two very able anato- 
mifts, Profeflor Mafcagni, and his diflector, Dr. Semenzi. 
Their excellent preparations of the lymphatics, from* 

which 
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which wey. accurate plates have been taken, are well 
knewn. . The preparations themfelves, after ferving their 

pofe, are thrown afide ; the great abundange of /udjeds 
inducing a carelefInefs among the anatomifts. The right, 
which they poifefs, to the carcafe of every poor wight 
who dies in the hofpital, renders unneceflary the hazardous 
and uncertain miniftry of 1¢/urredion-men. 

A hill near Viterbo offered to our travellers, befide a 
fine pro{pect, a ftore of riches which botanifts alone could 
‘have enjoyed : 

¢ Its ridge is cloathed with a wood of old trees, and their 
frunks covered with a luxuriant garb of the fineft Lichens and 
moffes in the world, as Hypuum fciurcides and many others in 
“Fru@ification ; Lichen glaucus in the fame ftate, which I never 
faw before nor fince, though 1 have fearchea for it repeatedly in 
other places; Lioben glomuliferds with its fingular green balls; 
L. ferobiculatus, and many others of lefs note. From the branches 
~of thefe trees hang the moit luxuriant waving feftoons of the fila- 
‘mentous Lichens, as jubatus and articulatus, both together not 
wnaptly refembling dark brown hair, interwoven with ftrings of 
pearls. The latter bore numerous fleth-coloured tubercles, ex- 
aGtly as Micheli figures and defcribes them, but ‘which I do not 

_know that any botanift befides has feen. In fhort, we were en- 
raptured with this wood, and only regretted the impofiibility of 
fearching it as it deferved. The voice of our voiturin foon diffi- 
pated our botanical reveries, and recalled us to our duty.’ 


{To be continued.} 
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Art. VI, Works of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin; confitt- 
ing of his Life written by himfelf, together with Eflays, Hu- 
mourous, Moral, and Literary, chiefly in the Manner of the 
Speftator. 12mo, 2 Vols. pp. 585. 7s. Sterl. Boards, 
Robinfons. 
: H ABITUATED as we have long been to venerate the name 
of Benjamin Franklin, we have in no fmall degree 
fhared the impatience with which the public has for ome 
time been expecting.a full and authentic narrative of his 
life. After it was known that Dr. F. had written memoirs 
ef the early part of his life, down to the year 1757, and 
had fent over to Europe two copies of the manufcript, one 
to M. de la Rochefoucault and M. de la Veiilard in Pa- 
_gis, andthe otherto Dr. Price and Mr, Vaughan in — 
on, 
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don, it was reafonably hoped that fo interefting a work 
would not be long with-holden from the public; and we 
doubt not that many perfons, like ourfelve#, would feel 
fome regret that Dr. Franklin’s account of himfelf fhould 
not be fuffered to make its firft appearance in his own lan- 
guage, but in a French tranflation, and in fo defeétive a 
ftate as to come down no lower than to the year 1731. We 
are however given to expect the whole of this valuable ma- 
nufcript, with other original papers, and acemplete edi- 
tion of the Doétor’s works, from his grandfon Mr, Temple 
Franklin. In the mean time, it does not much gratify us 
to perufe a fmall part of the doctor’s life, inan Engl 


i a from a French tranflation ot the origigal En- 
lifh. 
. ith the hope of being foon required to give our fenti- 
ments more at large on the interefting fubjects of thefe 
memoirs, we fhall for the preferit only lay before our rea 
dersa fhort extract, to enable thofe who are already ac- 
quainted with Dr. Franklin’s ftyle, to form an idea of the 
fuccefs with which this tranflator has ‘ endeavoured to con- 
ceive the proba! lemanner in which Dr. F. exprefled his 
ideas in his Englifh manufcript.’ We feleét Dr. Frank- 
lin’s inftruCtive account of the means by which, in early life, 
he improved his ftyle : 

* As the faculty of writing profe has been of great fer- 
vice to me in the courle of my life, and principally contribu- 
ted to my advancement, I fhall relate by what means, fitua- 
ted as I was, I acquired the {mall fkill I may poflefsin that 
way. , 

“€ ‘There was in the town another young man, a great 
lover. of books, of the name of John Collins, with whom I 
was intimately connected. We frequently engaged in dif- 
pute, and wereindeed fo fond of argumentation, that no- 
thing was fo agreeable to us as a war of words. Thiscon- 
tentious temper, I fhould obferve by the by, is in danger 
of becoming a very bad habit, and frequently renders a 
man’s company infupportable, as being no otherwile capa- 
ble of indulgence than by indifcriminate contradiction. 
Independently of the acrimony and difcord it introduces 
into converfation, it is often productive of diflike, and 
even hatred, between perfons to whom friendfhip is indif- 
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penfibly neceflary. 1 acquired it by reading, while I lived 
with my father, books of religious controverfy. Ihave 
fince remarkéd, that men of fenfe felderm fall into. this 
error; lawyers, fellows of univerfities, and: perfons of 
every profeffion educated at Edinburgh, excepted. 

‘ Collins and 1 fell one day into an argument rela- 
tive to the education of women ; namely, whether it were 
proper to inftruét them in the fciences, and whether they 
were competent to the ftudy. Collins fupported the nega- 
tive, and affirmed that the tafk‘was beyond their capacity. 
} maintained the oppofite opinion, a little perhaps i; the 
pleafure of difputing. He was naturally more eloquent 
than I; words flowed copioufly from his lips; and fre- 
quently I thought myfelf vanquifhed, more by his volubi- 
lity than by the force of his arguments. We feparated 
without coming to an agreement upon this point; and as 
we were not to fee each other again for fome time, I com- 
mitted my thoughts to paper, made a fair copy, and fent 
ithim. He anfwered, andl replied. ‘Three or four let- 
ters had been written by each when my father chanced to 
light upon my papers and read them. Without entering 
into the merits of the caufe, he embraced the opportunity 
of {peaking to me upon my manner of writing. He obfer- 
ved that though I had the advantage of my adveérfary in 
correct {pelling and pointing, which I owed to my occupa- 
tion, I was greatly his inferior in elegance of expreflion, 
in argument, and perfpicuity. Of this he convinced me 
by feveral examples. I felt the juftice of his remarks, 
became more attentive to language, and refolved to make 
every effort to improve my ftyle. 

* Amidft thefe refolves an odd volume of the Spectator 
fellinto my hands. This was a publication 1 had never 
feen. I bought the volume, and read it again and again. 
I was enchanted with it, thought the ftyle excéllent, and 
withed it were in my power to imitate it. With this 
view I feleéted fome of the papers, made fhort fummaries 
: of the fenfe of each period, and put them for a few days 
-afide. I then, without looking at the book, endeavoured 
to reftore the effays to their true form, and to exprefs each 
thought at length, as it was in the original, employing the 
moft appropriate words that occurred to my mind. I 
afterwards. compared my Spectator with the original ; I 
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petted fome faults, which I correéted : but I found that 
-l wanted a fund of words, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, and 
a facility of recolleéting and employing them, which I 
thought I fhould by that time have acquired, had I conti- 
nued to make verfes. The continual need of words of the 
fame meaning, but of different lengths for the meafure, or 
of different founds for the rhyme, would have obliged me 
to feck for a variety of fynonymes, and have rendered me 
_matter of them. From this belief, 1 took fome of the tales 
of the Spectator and turned them into verfe; and aftera 
time, when I had fufficiently forgotten them, I again 
converted them into profe. 

‘ Sometimes alfo | mingled all.my fummaries together ; 
and a few weeksafter, endeavoured to arrange them in the 
belt order, before I attempted to form the periods and 
complete the eflays. This I did with a view of acquiring 
method in the arrangement of my thoughts. On comparing 

- afterwards my performance with the original, many faults 
were apparent, which | correéted ; but I had fometimes 
the fatistaction to think, that, in certain particulars of 
little importance, I had been fortunate enough to improve 
the order of thought or the ftyle ; and thisencouraged me to 
hope that I fhould fucceed, in time, in writing decently 
in the Knglith language, which was one of the great objects 
of my ambition.’ . 

From the year 1731 to the year of Dr, Franklin's death, 
1790, the narrative is continued from an article in an 
American periodical publication, written by Dr. Stuber . 

of Philade!phia. The account, though handiomely drawn 
up, is much too general to afford entire fatisfattion to the 
public. It contains a pretty full account of feveral of the 

public fervices which Dr. Franklin rendered to Philadel 

phia : but the narative of his political conduct from 175 
to 1783 is comprized in forty-four pages. The fecon 
volume contains a colle&tion of Dr. Franklin’s mifcel 
laneous eflays, on fubjeéts adapted to general perutal, 
In thefe papers we meet with a variety of ufeful obfervay 
tions and reflections, conceived with all that novelty and 
Rrengih, and expreffed with that perfpicuity, which 
diftinguith the productions of true genius: they will pro- 
bably be fufficient to fecure the fucce(s of this publication, 


notwithfianding the defects of the firft volume, : 
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Aart. VIL. Experiments and Objervatians relative to the Influence 
lately difeovered by M. Galvani, and commonly called Animal 
Elefricity. By Richard Fowler. 8vo. pp. 176.- 3s. 6d. 
Sterl. Boards. Johnfon. ' 


I N the firft fe€tion of this fenfible inveftigation, the au- 

thor gives an account of the fubflances which he found 
capable of conducting the well-known influence, and of 
exciting the well-known contractions. He then enters 
into an examination of the hypothefis of Doétors Galvant 
and Volta, which he'deems improbable. He alfo gives 
his reafons for thinking that thefe gentlemen were deceiv- 
ed when they believed the motions to be produced by a 
jingle metal, He hjmfelf thought that he had produced 
them fo, but, on paying more attention, he dilcovered 
that two metals, of which one touched the animal, were 
really in contaét. Having fhewn in what refpeéts this new 
influence is not analogous to electricity, accumulated by 
the animal powers, he adds that it is not, in his opinion, 
derived from the metals alone, but that animals contribute 
to its production. We fhall leave the curious reader to 
compare the author’s reafons on this head with thofe ad- 
duced by M. Volta on the — fide of the queftion ; 
eonfeffing that, in the prefent fiate of the inquiry, we in- 
cline to think with the latter ; though fome {mall difficul- 
ties may remain to be cleared - 

In the larger and more interefting part of his book, Mr. 
F. relates experiments, in which he ufes the power of the 
metals to produce mufcular action, as a teft m fome ime 

rtant phyfiological inquiries. Many of the facts which 

defcribes are curious, and feveral, we think, important, 
Among the former, we rank the following : 

¢ I had laid a leech upon a crown piece of filver, placed in the 
middle of a large plate of zinc. The animal moved its mouth 
over the furface of the filver, without expreffing the leaft uneafi- 
nefs ; but having ftretched beyond it, and touched the zinc plate 
with its mouth, itinftantly recoiled, as if in the moft acute pain, 
and continued thus alternately touching and recoiling from the 
zinc, till it had the appearance of being quite fatigued. When 
placed wholly upon the zinc, it feemed perfeétly at its eafe ; but, 
when at any time its mouth came in conta¢t with the filver lying 
9 the zinc, the fame expreflion of pain was exhibited as be. 
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« With the earth worm, this experiment fucceeded fill. more 
decifively. ‘The atiimal fprang from the zinc’in writhing convul- 
fions; if, when the worm ftretched itfelf forwards, one of the 
folds lit upon the zinc, it expreffed little uneafinefs in com- 
parifon of what it fhowed when the point 6f its head touched the 
zinc.” ead 
Mr. F. ina great variety of inftances, found the heart 

affeted * by placing one end of a rod of pure filver in | 
eontaét with one fide of its nerves and blood-veflels, and | 
one end of a rod of zinc on the other, both at one-third ' 
’ of an inch diftance from the auricles ; and afterwards 
bringing the oppofite ends into contact.’ In the ufual wa 
of making the experiment, no contraction of the heart 
is produced. ; 
On introducing a filver probe into one ear, and a roll 
of tin-foil into the other, Mr. Fowler felt a difagreeable 
jirk in his head ; in the night following, an hemorrhage 
from one ear occurred. On placing tin-foil on his tongue, 
and making a filver pencil-cafe touch the eye-ball, he faw 
‘a flath of light. Thruftinga filver rod as highly as poffible fy 
up his noftril, and bringing it into contact with-zinc on the a 
tongue, he fawa ftronger flafh ; and his friends obferved a 
a diftin& contraction of the pupil, whenever. the metals ’ 
were made to touch. In thefe experiments, Mr. F. thinks: 
that the effect of the metallic application to the nafal 
branch of the firft divifion of the fifth pair of nerves is 
propagated through the ciliary ganglion, along the ciliary 
nerves, and to the choroid coat, whofe veflels it excites 
iuto inftantaneous a¢tion ; and that their action again, 
by ftimulating the retina, occafions the fenfe of light.— 
e¢ do not, however, fee the cogency of the almoft 
‘ pofitive proof’ which he afterward quotes, ‘ that vifion 
depends on the ftimulus given to the retina by the aétivity 
of blood-veflels in fome part of the eye.’ The cafe in quef- 
tion feems only to thew that inflammation had rendered the 
eyeexceedingly fenfible to a very faint light. We fhould 
rather deduce from it the probability that all bodies are 
folar pho{phori. The blood-veffels of the web of a frog’s 
foot feemed to Mr. F. to be ftimulated by the influence: 
of the metals: his friends could not perceive the fame 
effect. This was, of neceffity, a microfcopic experi-: 
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sot he following fa% is remarkable: - 

“Uf, .after having thivided at the pelvis a frog recently killed, the 
tciatic nerves be freed from cellular membrane. up to their origin 
from the fpine, and all the patts below this) except themfelves, 
be<cnt aways the mufcles on each fide of is gt for fome 
lirtle bite fy sd may be brooght into contraction, by touching 
the nervés alone with the two metals in contact. ‘This experimens 
has notalways, fucceeded withme, and never unlefs the frog had 
been segenely killed. So long as the hind legs remain. undivided 
ipom the nerves, it never fucceeded; the only contractions pros 

uced being in the legs.’ ~ 


’ The ‘inquiry ow far nerves and mufcles derive theit 
power from the brain on: the one hand, and from the /an- 
ene Siftem on the other, is equally interefting and 
well conducted. In, the experiments, the communication 
of certain parts with the brain and the fanguiferous fyftem 
was interrupted ;.thofe parts were fimilar in ¢!fferentanimals, 
and fometimes in the fameanimal. After the interruption had 
continued for fome time, the metals were ufed as the teft of 
its effect. On the whole, it appeared that the fanguzferous /\/~ 
éem contributes more immediately thanthebraze tothe {upport 
of that condition of mufeles and nerves,’ on which’ con- 
action depends ; fince that condition was found tobe 
much more.injured by intercepting the influence of the 
Cate than of the latter.—Some.- experiments follow, 
which thew, contrary to M. Fontana’sopinion, that opium 
and poifons do not aét on the blood. Mr. Fowler attefts 
that the mufcles of the pofterior extremities remain con- 
tractile long after the heart. He obferves that, on apply 
ing the metals toa nefve, avery ‘mufcle, to which that. 
nerve is diftributed, contra&ts :—but no mufcles, he fays, 
are made to contract by applying them to thé brain or 
{pinal marrow, except fuch as derive their nerves from the 
part immediately in contact with the metals*. A 
we: : ~ Profeffor 


9 Having laid bare the bea ofa living fogs and pot a & 

to its fpontaneous motions, ntly prefling upon the brain, I 

introduced a long flip of ‘tin foal doubled undermeath a part-of 

the fkull, which had not been removed, and placed a filver probe 

upon fits tongue. The only mufcles which contraéted, when the 

be aa ‘over the nofe ee fo as to-come in - 
Ole 4. ; ' 
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142 Fowler on Animal Electricity. 

Profe{for Robinfon has fupplied Mr. Fowler with a few 
remarkable faéts, from which we fhall feleét the fol- 

* Pat a plate of zine into one cheek, am a plate of filver, (a 
crown piece ) into the other, at a little diftance from each, Apply 
the cheeks to them as extenfively as poflible. Thruft in a rod of 
zinc between the zinc and the cheek,, and a rod of filvér between 
the filver and the other cheek. “Bring their outer ends flowly 
into contact, and a fmart convulfive twitch will be felt in the parts 
of the gams fitaated between them, acco:panied by bright flathes 
in the eyes. And thefe will be diftinétly perceived before contaét, 
anda fécond time on feparating the ends o! the rods, or when they 
have again attained what may be called the ftriking diftance. If the 
fods be alternated, noeffect whateveris produced.” 

After what we have faid, itis hardly neceflary for us 
fubjoin a recommendation of this treatife. ‘The reader of 
it will find many curious minutiz, which we have been 
obliged to pafs over, and many important things detailed at 
length on which we could only touch. It feems to us that 
Mr. F. in attempting to difcever ele€ricity by irritatin, 
frogs in connection with M. Volta’s condenfer, applied 
them wrong, and therefore could not fucceed. We thould 
fuppofe the nerve to be irritated by electricity paffing from 
the filver, which is naturally. poftive, to the zine which 
is negative ; how therefore while they are applied to 
the fame fide of the ,inftrument, can they. change ‘its 
eleGtricity ? By applying filver and zinc alternately to the 
oppofite plates of Mr. Bennet’s doubler, its eleétricity may 
be changed at pleafure, whence there can be no doubt of 
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tact with the probe, were thofe which move the e s and the 





‘eranfparent membrane which defeads them, thofe of the tongue 


and of the throat. When the tin-foil was twifted into athin roll, 


_ and paffed a little way down the fpine, the muicles of the upper 


extremities and of the thorax contraéted; when a little further, 
thofe of the back and of the abdomen contracted ; and when ine 
t:oduced ftill further, to where the {ciatic nerves leave the fpine, 
the potterior extremities were, for the firft time, Sroaiy con- 
vulfed. 1 have repeated this experiment very frequently ; and 
have always found, that, as foon as the {pontaneous motions of 
had ceafed, the ee oy ni by — metals, were 
uniform! reflive from head downwards, correfponding 
exactly t Sa roped of the metals down the fpine.’ ; 
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fhe real ele@trical influence of the metals;—but this part of 


the fubject will perhaps toon be:illuftrated by a more 
expert electrician that even Mr. F. feems to be. 
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Arr. VII. The. Memoirs ¢ Gregoris Panzanj; giving an Ac 
| . count of his Agency in England, in the Yeats 1634, 16365 
%. and 1636. ‘Tranflated from the Italian Original, and now 
- firt publifhed. _‘To which are added, an Introduétion Zhd a - 
| _ Supplement, exhibiting the State of the Englith Catholic 
® Church, and the Condu& of Parties, before and after that 
‘Period, to the prefent Times. By the Rev. Se Bering- 
_ ton. 8vo. pp. 473. 6s. Sterl. -Boards. Robinfons, ~ 
EMPORA mutantur, et nos mutamur cum illis, is 
- an adage of which the prefent times, fo pregnant with 
mighty changes, afford many examples. Among thefe 
may certainly be reckoned, notwithftanding their pre- 
tenfions to immutability arifing from their fpiritual union 
With an infallible head, the ecclefiaflical body of Roman 
Catholics, The profane light of philofophy, ‘fo induf- 
trioufly excluded by their fundamental principle of blind 
fubmiffion to the decrees of the church, has penetrated w 
into their cloyfters and temples. Liberal enquiry has 
fucceeded to implicit faith ; and a daring fpirit of freedom 
has burft the chains of civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny. 
With the profeffion of the general fyftems and forms of 
-his religion, the Roman Catholic has learned to combine 
the generous fpirit of univerfal toleration; and he no 
longer thinks it neceffary that the church, in order to 
exercife its fpiritual authority, fheuld domineer over, or 
even form an infeparable alliance with, the civil power. 
Hence the Roman Catholic is no longer to be confidered 
%$a perfecutor, nor as an enemy to free government. * 
iM. Berington, well known to the public aS an en> , 
lightened and candid prieft of the Roman Catholic perfua- 
fion, has already contributed largely, by his writings, to 
the diffufion of rational principles and of a liberal {pirit 
among his brethern in England, and at the fame time to 
obviate the narrow prejudices which are ftill cherithed 
| by many againft them. His leading objeét, in the prefent 
; publication, appears to be to perfuade the Englith Roman 
5 Catholics, 
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Catholics, who are at prefent under the jurifdidion of 
apoftolic vicars appointed by the Pope, to free.themfelves 
from the inconvenience ef a vicarious government. by: 
SUPPLICATING the Pope for the reftoration of the ordina- 
ry-epifcopal hierarchy. In order to reprefent, ina firong 
point of light, the evils arifing fiom an Englith ecclefi- 
aftical governmegt dependent onthe Seé “of Rome, Mr. 
Berington exhibits a {ketch of the hiftory~of the-troubles 
and the contefts’ of the Englifh Roman Catholics, ‘from 
the beginning of the reign of Q. ‘Elizabeth fo the Pat 
time. The intrigues of the Jefuits and other regu ats to 
fupport the authority.of the Pope over the Englith Romgn 
Catholics ; the efforts which were from time to time made 
to bring about an union between the Englifh Church and 
the See of Rome ; the difpofition which all the Princes 
of the Stuart family difcovered toward this union ; ,and 
many other interefting matters, relative to the main fubject 
of the work pare laid down in a well digefted detail 3) 
facts ; in part originally drawn up by Mr. B. and. in, 
part borrowed from an Itajiaw work,which has hithertg 
remained unpublifhed, the Memoirs of Gregorio. Pans 
geaie , sb oe 
Panzani, according to Mr. B.’s account, was an Ttalian 
clergyman fent into England by Urban VIII, in the year 
1634, the oth ef Charles 1. for the purpofe of fettling 
certain differences which had long divided the Catholics, 
The Memoifs, which were drawn up-by Panzani himfelf, 
or from materials which he fupplied, were written. ig 
Italian , and were never publifhed. Mr. Dodd, a Ro 
mith prieft, who refided in Worcefterfhire, and wiote 4 
church hiftory of England in three volumes folio, fro 
1500 to 1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics, obtain 
an accurate tranilation of thefe memoirs from an eminent 
¢late, of fingular candor and ferupulofity, then refid- 
ing in Rome: but he publifhed only a few extracts, 
This MS, having come into Mr Berington’s pofleffion, 
he here prefents it to the public, with fuch introduétery 
and fupplementary matter as he judged neceflary to ren- 
der his work an entire fketch of the hiftory of the Eng- 
lith Roman ‘Catholics, from the time, above mentioj a, 
From ‘the curious and’ icftructive ‘particulars of» the 
jntrigues and cabals of the pyiefts, contained in the 
a ; introduction, 
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introduction, we fhal! fele&t Mr, B.’s account of Father, 
'Parfons ; a’ man, fays he, ‘ with the’ found of whofe 
fname are affociated intrigue, device,’ Rratagem, and all. 
the crooked policy of the Machiavelian fchool.’ ” 

“'* Father Parfons left Oxford in 1574 ; entered among 
the Jefuits at Romie in 1575 ; and ig 1580, “returned into 
England’ with Fathér Campain, being the two firft Jefvits 
who'vifited this country. The fociety had been founded, 
fn’ the year 1549  Campain,’ in the’ ‘following year, 
fuilered death, for a fuppofed plot entered into abroad 
againft the’queen and government,‘ when ‘father Parfon$ 
thought it advifeable ‘once more to withdraw, «In 1587; 
having {pent the intermediate time in France," he again 
went to Rome. «' A few years after this,, we find him in 
Spain, highly favoured bye.that court, and ufing’ all its 
favour in the eftablifhment of::various féminaries at Val- 
ladolid, -Seville, and Sts Qmer'’s, for the bénefit, as it 
was efteemed, of the Englith Catholics. . Thefe founda 
tions being completed, he once more repaired’ to Rome} 
Which would honour him, it»was expected, with the ‘pur- 
ple; but where he was only raifed to the government’ of 
the Englith college in that city, which-he retained to ‘his 
@entle ig 16165") 58S hr at oa I 
“To the intriguing fpirit of this 'man (whofe whole 
fife was a’ feries of ‘machinations aguinit the fovercignty of 
his country, the fucceffion of its crown, and the interefts 
of the fecylar clergy of his own faith) were I to aicribe 
more than ‘half ths" dani." andeg which the Englifh 
Catholics laboured through the heavy lapfe of two centu- 
ries, I fhould ‘only’ fay. what ‘has often been faid, and 
What'as often has been faid with truth. “Devoted to the 
moft ‘extravagant pretenfions: of the’ Roman ‘court, he 
ftrove' to give efficacy to thofe pretenftons in propagatitiz, 
by many’ efforts,’ their validity and direéting their applica- 
tion :-penfionéd by the Spanith*monarch;* whofe’ pecunia- 
ry aids he wanted for the fuccefs of his:various plans, he 
unremittingly favoured the views of that ambitious prince, 
in’ oppofition to the welfare of his country. and’ dared to 
fupport, if he did not firt fuggeft,, his idle.claim' ot that 
ef “his davightér to thé Englifh throne: wedded to the 
ee: leeds SUCIE S eale HES Ga ide 2 ‘fociety 
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fociety of which he was a member, he fought her glory 
and pte-eminence ; and to accomplith this it was his 
Pceddant endeavour to bring under her jurifdi@tion all our 
foreign feminaries, and at home to beat down every inter- 
eft, that could impede the aggrandifement of ns order, = 
‘Thus, having gained an afcendancy over the minds of J 
many, he intufed his fpirit and fpread his maxims; and 7 
o his fucceflors of the fociety, it feems, bequeathed an & 
‘admiration of ‘his character and a love of imitation, which “| 
has helped to perpetuate diffentions, and to make us, to ; 
this day a divided pzople.—His writings, which were 
numerous, are an exact tran{cript of his mind, dark, im- 
pofing, problematical, feditious. ee 
« *. To-confirm the above ftatement and to prove its trut 
i feleét the following paflage from a contemporary authot 
and an honeft man. ‘ Father Parfons,’ he fays, ‘‘ was 
the principal author, the incentor, and the mover of ‘all | 
eur ’garboils at home and abroad. During the fhort fpace ,§ - 
of nearly two years that he fpent in England, fo much fF 
lid. he irritate, by his actions, the mind of the.queen and 
, r minifters, that, on that pccafion, the firft fevere laws 
ere, enated againft the minifters of our religion, and 
thofe who fhould harbour them. He, like a. daftardly 
‘foldier, confulting his own fafety, fied. - But,.. being him- 
elf gut of the reach of danger, he never ceafed, by pubs 
‘ications againft the firft. magiftrates of the republic, of 
y factious letters, to provoke their refentment.. .. Of thefe 
tlers many were intercepted, which talked.of.the inva 
Hoa of the realm by foreign armies, oe which Teta the 
blic expeétation. Inceafed by -his‘work. onthe /uccefrom, 
ad by fimilar. productions on the affairs of flate,.under — 
the femblance of a caufe.that now feemed jufl, our mar 
pirates rife. up in vengeance againft.us, and .execute 
their laws. ..They exclaim, that it is not the concern of 
religion, that bufies us; but that, under that cloak, we 
ye meditating polities and pra¢tifing the ruin of the fate, 
obert Parfons, ftationed at his éafe, intrepidly, meanr 
while, conducts his operations; and we, whom the prefs 
of beatle threatens, innocent of any crime and ignorant 
of his dangerous machinations, ugdergo the punifhment _ 
which his imprudeace and audacity alone merit.” They : 
shee are 
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re the words of John Muth, taken from a work publithed 
y him in Latif, which will be-quoted in a fucceeding 
note, and which, in the name of the Englithclergy, was, 
addreffed to Clement VIII.’ aa 
- Through the whole of Panzani’s memoirs, it appears 
that a good underftanding fubfifted between the See of 
Rome and the King of England ; and that many advances 
were made on both fides toward re-uniting the Proteftant 
‘and Romith churches. What high expectations the Pope. 
and his Conclave entertained from Charles, will ye 
the following letter from Cardinal Barberini to Panzani, 
dated Dec..10, 1635. | 
-** Our prayers are redoubled ; and I have made a reli-« 
ious vifit to. the feven churches to obtain by my poor praye 
ba what, I have unas - fear, es fins have otherwife 
made me unworthy of. However, if I forget thee, let my 
fight hand be hin de : let my tongue pb to the roof of 
my mouth, if I prefer not Bretain above my chief joy.--1 can 
not pafs over in filence the concern | feel, on account of 
that queftion ‘of Mr. Cottington. Does his holinefs love 
the king, he faid? Love him! Yes, he loves him with @ 
gerfonal affection, equal to that he bearshis nephew, not 
only as he is pope and a common father, but he loves him 
ashe is Urban. This love is of an ancient date, and, as 
it were, hereditary, as his majefty’s grand-mother, queen 
Mary of Scotland, was once a witnefs. 1 daily fee mani- 
feft tokens of the good inclinations of his holinefs towards 
His Britannic majefty : he exprefles not in words only, 
But with tears, how much he defires to renew the fame good 
underftanding which his predeceflors, for fo many ages, 
maintained with the Roman fee. 1 conftantly impart te 
iim the contents of our letters ; and he as often embraces 
Kis ‘majefty at a diftance.—I very much approve the ob- 
fervation you made, that his holinefs’s ‘nuncios do well to 
be referved, while other minifters give no tokens of good 
temper. I defire you will ftudy an opportunity to ac- 
quaint her majefty, what a fatisfaGtion and honour it is to 
mé to be remembered on account of the trifles lfent her ¢ 
return alfo to cam ae tanteants se his ae 
becoming a guardian of the {piritual bleffings of the poor 
Catholics. “St. Urban defined nothing sok el ree | 
(se a 4 
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the Son's 900, of Valerian her hufhand. :. This.is alk 
er t pope sae from her Britannic White ki 
art tp me to be rppayicd J by. her, and. ne lefs to 
sete ‘of fo fair’a kingd om, ._ That try. of 
be ‘ m= pe yas in Rome: men of diftin ion, and 
ven: th uilac¢ are rejoiced, when. they, hear of, their,” 
Corr the thoughts of their converfion tran{poit, all 
of. peop "phic 
The Pvoncahte difpofti tion’ of the Sess of that pariod. 
toward. the re-union with the smother church may be feen, 
in a curious ‘andecircumfantia! account. of.a conference: 
Betwecn  Panzani and the bithop. of Chicheffer : =: but. for. 
this relation, we mult refer to, the. book, it being too,long 
ran extract, eaten 
e fur pplement.c chvehane’ a fuecing view of the. fate of, 
the Rainan. Catholics, from the chofe of the agency. of Pane, 
ni to the prefent time, ;. in ‘which. the difficulties bre 
by. the Englifh ‘Catholics on themfelves through ecclefialtie 
cal or political intrigue, and the  hardthips Which. they. fufs, 
fered t rough the bigotry of the times, are fairly and ‘i ws 
partially Rated. > ‘ a! b's 
vat the: ‘clofe,, Mr, Beriogton gives a fummary view of 
e circumftances ‘of. their. late application s to parliament for, 
set from the burthen of certain oppreffive fiatutes. » Ine, 
fof biel oaks any part. of this hiftonical detail, we, 
fa content our rel ves 2A ot toting a paflage in which Mr« 
B. g ives his idea of ‘the prefent ftaté of, ecclefiafijcal . 
vernment, among. the’ Engfith Roman Catholics ;, whence; 
atly’ appears, ithe propriety of his propofed lat, tor their: 
maficipation from the See of Rome: 
r e mode of government which Rome. Hill. maintains. 
fishis Kogdom: and from which, i in no kingdom, it ever: 
Em Ae but when driven to it by hard peccflity.,..drawsy 
ies at. to that feudal fyftem. of polity, to. which the,na=; 
fe ° Europe, were once fubject. It contained ene. 104) 
vercign or fuzetaine monarch, in whofe hands, was lodged; 
the /upremum dominium, andthis he a pportioried, out, ta.a, 
defcending feries of vaflals, who, all "halla of him ia, 
capite, returned him fervice for the benefice they received, 
in honours, jurifdiction, or lands. And to. this./e ames 
or were povad by gratitude which an cath of fe 
ecngthcoed, 
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ftrengthened.»—The application of the fyftem to the /o- 
vereign power of the pontiff, and toa chain of defcending 
vaflalage in arch-bifhops, bithops, and the inferior orders 
in the miniftry, is direct and palpable. And here alfo 
there is an oath of fealty. 
_ * But as the feudal fyftem, which~in itfelf isa fvftem 
of flavery, gradually ceaied to oppreis the civil ftate of 
raan ; fo alfo has it been in the ecclefiaftical order of things. 
Churches, with their minifters, learnt what their own 
rights were, and vindicated to themfelves their exercife, 
how loud foeyer were the reclamations, and ftrenuous the 
tefiitance of their once fuzeraine lord. The government 
ef the Englifh Catholic church has remained /eudal, ia 
part owing to the tame {puit.of its clergy ; but more te 
the clamours of that band of retainers, whofe privileges, 
and immunities, and exemptions, | have mentioned.’ 
From a note tothe preface, we learn that Mr. Berington 
is projecting a werk under the title of The H-fory 8 ihe 
Rife, the Gteotne{s, and the Decline of the Papal Powers 
He adds, * Nor ara { fure that the word Fad/ will not come 
plete the title, if the prefent politics of Europe be not 
ftemmed in their courfe, Or the chivalry of France be 
broken. The firft paftor, in my eyes, will be more ves 
nerable, when the Chriftian virtues, Faith and Charity, 
fhall be the fole fupporters of his chair.’ 
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Art. IX. A /pfematical View of the laws of England as treated of 
in a Courfe of Vineriin Lectures, read at Oxford, during a Series 
of Years,commencing in Michaelmas Term 1777. By Richard 
‘Wooddefon, D. C. L. Vinerian Profeffot, &c. Royal Svo. 
Vols. pp. 1716. ul. 11s. 6d. Sterl, Boards. Payne. . 
I the year 1783, Mr. Wooddefon publithed a work 
entitled Elements of Furi/prudence, which he intended as 
an inttodwétion to the prefent, and which may very pro- 
rly be read in connection with it.—The whole courfe is 
divided into fixty le€tures, exclufively of the fix prelimi. 
nary differtations contained in the former publication, 
which are not here inferted, though they are frequently 
quoted. “ ' ‘ 
Before we proceed to the confideration of the prefeat 
volumes, we muft remark that the author had meny diffi- 
Vou. I. X culties 
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culties to encounter, in treading over the ground whick® 

had been pre-occupied by Wood in his Inftitutes, and af~ 

terward by Blackftone ia his Commentaries ; ; and much 

praife is due to-him in thofe inftances in which he difco- 

vers novelty in his manner of illuftrating a fubje& before’ 

explained, or in which he introduces ufeful matter omit~ 
ted by his predeceflors. 

Mr. W. hasdivided his work into the three following 

eral divifions: 1ft, Of the laws as referred to perfons ; 
which correfponds with the firft volume of Blackftone, 
treating of the rights of perfons confidered both in a civil 
and domeftic i oie a —In this part, Mr. W. has intro~’ 
duced what he thought: proper to fay om the fubje& of 
eeurts, which the searted judge referved for his third vo« 
lume, when he difcufled the nature of private wrongs. In 
the 2d general divifion, the profeflor has confidered En- 
glith law as referred to things or property, anfwering to 
the commentater’s fecond volume treating of the rights of: 
things. Acrrons, comprehending criminal profecutions, 
civil aétions in’ courts of law, and fuits in courts of equityy 
are confidered in the 34 divifion ; though it appears to us 
that thefe very different modes of.proceeding, with fuch 
different objects in view, are impreperly exprefled by the 
term-attions ;- the ufe of which word in fo eatenfive a fenfe 
leads only to confufion and obfcurity ——Blackfione divides 
this importagt and ufeful fubject into two parts, private 
wrongs, and public wrongs, with the remedies applicable 
to each, and allots his two con¢lading volumes to thei 
feparate invefligation. 

In the firft divifion of Mr. Wooddefon’s work, we find 
very little that is new, or that has not been difcuffed with 
equal. perfpicuity, and with a greater degree of elegance, 
by other writers ; mmdeed we have much to objec to his 
fiyle, which is loaded with epithets, and is marked by a 
circumlocution, that too frequent'y conceal his Beistad. 
—Many of his expreffions alfo are inaccutate, and are 
ufed in a fenfe for which we believe the fanétion of no 
good, or, in Mr. W.’s own words, authoritative writer 
can be adduced. In {peaking of the fheriff, he fays, ‘ there 
fs one branch of his authority, by virtue of which we fre- 
quently fee him, in hiftory, at the head of a mighty ar- 

mamen: 
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mament, I mean his right of fummoning and raifing the 
| fe comitatus or power of the county.’ We dilapprove 
of the phrafe to exercife an operation, as inelegant, if 
not ungrammatical ; and to diftribute among is more utual 
than to diftributezo, though the latter expreflion is preferred 
by our author.—Mr. Wooddefon is the only authority 
that we have been able to difcover for the word difculpate, 
inftead of the more common term of exculpatee-—We make 
thefe remarks becaufe we are of ‘®pinion that, in a work 
which profeffes to inftruct, accuracy and precifion are 


pepe 

e fhould be happy were it in our power to. give to 
Mr. W. the praife of candour and liberality for thofe 
chapters in which he has confidered ‘ the legal. eftablith- 
ment of the national religion, and offences. againft it.’—~ 
We think it very poffible to thew a preference for our 
own opinions, without difcrediting or flighting the opini- 
ons of others. Whenever the human mind is hone/Hy ex-. 
ercifed on fo important a fubject as that of religion, the 
‘refult of its inquiries, whatever it may be, fhould be al- 
ways treated with refpect. Mr. Wooddeion’s fentiments, 
‘§n this particular, do not exaétly coincide with ours. He 
-places /edaries in no very favourable light. 

In his thirteenth lecture, Mr..W. has afferted, (it 
would not be to the difgrace of this country if his affertion 
were well-founded,) that the Corporation-a¢t was repealed 
by the ftatute 5 Geo. Ic. 6. but, in his fecond wWlume, p, 
540, the miftake is rectified, and the different object of 
that laft-mentioned ftatute is ftated. ' 

In his fecond divifion, the ‘author has introduced a very 
ufeful and -comprehentive chapter on captures at fea, 
which we recommend to particular attention. The infor- 
mation which is given on this fubject. is more ufeful on 
account of Blackftone having confidered itin a very curfo- 
yy manner. : : 

The matter contained in the third volume of this work 
is properly digefted and well explained, and will be found 
of confiderable fervice to the ftudent ; particularly thofe 
leétures which treat of evidence, and ‘ of incidents previ- 
dus to, at, and after, trials by jury.—Mr. Wooddefon 
has fhewn great judgment in giving fo large a portion id 

, this 
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this volume to the difcuffion of fuits in equity, it being thé 
fubjeét to which the learned commentator on the laws of 
England, in his very valuable perfoimance paid the leaft 
attention. b eal 
“ Asan elementary work, this publication may be réad 
with much advantage ; andthe ftudent, by a careful pe- 
rufal of it, will find his mind prepared for larger and more 
difficu't treatifes——The information contained in it ap- 
pears to us to be generally correc? ; and the feleGion of the 
fubjects introduced into it from the great bedy of Englith 
law, we think, is judicious. 








—_——— — 





Art. X. The Hiftory of New Ham‘flire, Veil. M1. Compret end. 
ing the Events ot feventy-five Years, from MPCCXYV to 
MDCCXC, Iluftrated by a Map. Vol. III. Convaining a 
Geographical Defcription of the State ; with Skete: es of its 
Natural Hiftory, Produ€tions, lnrrovements, and Prefent 
State of Society and Manners, Laws and Government. — By 
Jeremy Eelknap, A. M. Member of the Philofophical Society 
in Philadelphia, and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Maffachuietts. 8vo. pp. 500 in cach Volume. —r2s, Sterl, 
Boards. Printed at Boilon, and told by Longman, Lop 
den. 

H E firft volume of this provincial hiftory appeared 

about nine years fince, which is futhciert evidence 
that the work is no crude compilation, hefiily fabricated 
to catch the public attention at a favourable junéture ; and 
as itis to be hoped that each of the American States may 
foonert or later furnifh an hiftorian actuated by the fams 
laudable fpirit of literary patric tifm whieh feems to have 
animated the prefent writer, fufficient materials may thus 
arife to enable fome trans-atiantic Camden to aggregate 
the whole into a valuable America Septentrionalis. In 
fach a grand undertaking, the furveys would form the 
principal diflinction, and the natural hiftory of the feveral 
ftates would conftitute the moft interefting ‘topics: for 
antiquities, in the European fenfe of the word, can fcarce- 

Iv, if at all, be mentioned; and the hiftories of the 

provinces will combine into one comprehenfive account 

of the whole. The few hiftories that have yet appeared 
trace the fame general courfe af public events, varying 
eo only 
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only according to the fhares which each province took in 
pane tranfactions, and as each was attected by them, 

hefe latter particulars, indeed, in addition to their own 
domeftic concerns, are what we chictly defire to know ; 
and though’ provincial detai!s may be acceptable in the 
diftriGts to which they relate yet the sabarak reader may 
probably confider fuch works as too much fwelled by the 
repetition of traniacétions that relate to all the States 
collectively. 

In the fecond volume, the firft of the prefent publica- 
tion, the hiftory of the proviace of New Hampihire 
is profecuted ; and the infipid detail of internal diffenfions 
between the governors and the affemblies is occafionally 
enlivened with affairs of a more agreeable and interetting 
nature. Among thefe may be reckoned the Jndian war, 
oceafioned by the alleged encroachment of the Engiith 
fettlements on the hunting grounds of the Indians, to which 
the original proprictors were ftimulated by the French ; 
together with a narrative or the expedition again{i C 
Breton, under William Pepperell, Efq. (now fir Willian) 
then a colonel of militia, and a popular gentleman, with- 
out profeffional fki!l, commanding ruftic volunteers raifed 
for the occafion, unacquainted with military fervice, and 
who fortunately fucceeded in an attempt which more 
knowledge mig t have rejected as impracticable. 

The fituation of New Hampthire is thus deferibed : vol, 
iii. p. 206.) 

_ 6 New Hamphhire is feated in the bofom of Maffachufetrs, 
with a narrow ftrip of fea coaft, and cnly one port. Her inland 
country extends fo widely as to cover a great part of the neighs 
bouring States, and render a commercial connexion with thera 
abfolutely neceflary. All the towrs which are fitnate on the 
fouthern, and many of thofe on the weftern borders of New 
Hamphhire, find ™ more conveniert to carry their produce to 
market either at ry- port, Salem, Potton, or Hartlord, The 
towns on Saco andthe nothern parts of Conneéticut river will 
neceflarily communicate with the ports in the eaftern divifion cf 
Maflachufetts, ‘The lumber which is cut on the upper part of 
the Merrimack, is rafted down that river, and is exported from 
Newbury-port ; whil& that which is cut on Connecticut river is 
catried down to Hartford. The greater part of New Hampfthire 
is by nature cut-off from any cammercial intercovr’e with the 
only port in the State.” Lumber being a bulky article, meitbe 
tranfported to the mo% convesient landing. Wagzgons or fleys 
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garrying pot and pearl afhes, pork, beef, butter, cheefe, . 
and other lefs bulky sentaaniaie and droves of cattle, thon 
and {wine, will alwaysbe conveyed to thofe places where the 
vender can findthe moft advantageous market, 

* For thefe reafons it never was in the power of the govetn- 
ment of New Hampfhire, either before or fince the revolution, 
to reap the proper advantage, Oreven afcertain the value of its 
own productions. When the late “Governor Wentworth was 
called upon by theBritith miniftry for an account of the “ trades 
nett produce, and ftaple commodities,”’ of the then Province, 
he was obliged to make an exception of the articles “ carried out 
by land, it being impracticable to afcertain their value.” ‘The 
fame ingonvenience was experienced during the ‘continuance of 
ouriate partial impofts; and there could beno proper remedy 
for it, but the union of the States under one general government, 
with refpeét to trade and revenue. 

* To attempt a particular detail of the number and value of 
articles of commerce produced in New Hampfhire, and exported 
from the various ports of Mafiachufetts and Conneéticut, is 
impracticable. ‘To confine the detail to the port of Pafcataqua 
alone, gives but an, imperfect idea of the produce of the’ whole 
State ; befides, a part of what is exported thence is produced in 
the adjoining county of York, which belongs to Maffachufetta, 
pect accounts, however, as have been obtained from the cuftom. 
houfe, and from the megchants of Porefmouth, are exhibited at 
the end o fthis chapter. , 

‘ The ftaple commodities of New Hampfhiré may be reduced 
to the following articles, viz. ~fhips, lumber, privifions, fith, 
horfes, pot and pearl afhes, and flax feed. 

‘ Ships are built in all the towns contiguous to the river Pafcatay 
qua, andits branches, They are generally fet in on the banks 
of the river, but fometimes veffels of an hund tuns and ups» 
wards, have been built at the diftance of one or two miles from 
the water, anddrawnon ftrong fledges of timber, onthe fnow, 
by teams of two hundred oxen, and placed on the ice of the ri- 
vers fo asto float in the fpring. They have alfo been built at 
the diftance of feven or eight miles; then to pieces, and 
conveyed in common team foads to the fea. *Fithing fchooners 
and whale boats are often built at the diftance of two or three 
miles from the prgantetie si oable of 2 ie ig 

¢ There are no w more ca contracting 
fhips, than the carpenters of New Hampfhire. But the ar 
of a thip ever did and will depend on the quality of the materials, 
the nature and promptitude of the pay, and the conftant atten- 
tion of the perfon whofe intereft it is that the fhip thould be 
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¢’The number of the fhips built in the river in 1790, was 
¢ight. In 1791, twenty. The price of building is generally 
from eleven to twelve dollars per tun for the carpenter’s work, 
and lefs than one-third more for iron and other work. 
‘ The number of fhips and other veflels belonging to the port 
of Pafcataqua in 1791, is as follows ; 
| *‘ Above 1ddtuns, 33 
Under s00 tums, 50 


. $3." 

The random affertions of fome European writess on the climates: 
of America are thus cenfured : 

‘It has been confidently afferted by European-writers, and by 
fome of great reputation, that the climates of America, under 
fimilar latitudes to thofe of Europe are‘untriendly to health and 
longevity : that the general period of human life is from forty~ 
five to fifty ; and thefe pernicious effeéts are afcribed to putrid 
exhalations from ftagnant waters; to a furface uncleared, uncul- 
tivated, and loaded with rank yr agree which preverts it from 
feeling the purifying influence of the fyn*. 

‘ If fach remarks were intended to be confined to the low plains 
in the fouthern States, the propriety of them might not perhaps 
be difputed ; but a diftinétion ought to be made between thofe 

arts of America and others in far different circumftances, If 
authors profefs to write as philofophers, they fhould feck for in- 
formation from the pureft fources, and not content themfelves 
with theorifing on fabjects, which can be determined only by faét 
and obfervation ; or with forming ral conclefions from 
partial reports, lfthey write as politicians, their aim may in- 
deed be anfwered by ftating facts in a delufive light ; and: by 
teprefenting America as a grave to Europeans, they may throw 
difcouragement on emigration to this country. It is at the fame 
time amufing to obferve the inconfiftent conclufions of thefe the- 
orifing philofophers ; for whilft one condemns the air of wood- 
jJand as deftruétive to life and health, atfother celebrates is as con- 
taining wutritive particles, and afferts that men who live in the 
woods confume lefs food than thofe who dwell in open coun- 
tries*, But oe peweenger, Feat dreams of European philofophers, 
or the interefted views of European politicians, America can bett 
be deferibed by thofe who have for a long time refided in it. 





-* Robertfon’s. Hiftory of America, Vol. IT. p. 17. King’s 
Thovghts on Emigration to America. Political Magazine, 1783, 
261. of 
i * * Abbe Raynal. Hiftory of the Indies. Vol. 111, p. 278. 
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Thofe who have not feen it at, all, and thofe who have pafled 
through it with the rapidity of a traveller, can be very inade- 
quate judges; yet unhappily there are many of both thefe clafles 
of writers, whofe accounts have gained amore credit than they 
deferve. , 

‘Ia that part of America whiclr it falls to. my lot to deferibe, 
an‘¢ wncleared and. uncalrivated foil’ is fo far froin being an 
object of dread, that there are no people more vigorous and rubuft 
than thofe who jabour.on new plantations ; nor-in fact have any 
people better appetites for food. ‘This is true not only of the 
yatives of the country, but of emigrants from Eutope.  Ittas 
beea a general ubfervation that the firft planters in new townfhips 
live t© a great age. It is alfo true that the air of our foreft is 
sematkably pure. ‘The ‘tall and luxuriant growth which an Eu- 
ropeaa might call “ rank vegetation,” not only indicates ftrength 
znd fertility of foil, but conduces to abforb the ‘noxious vapours ; 
and when the foil is once cleared, if man neglect his dutyy 
nature, with her bountiful hand, produces a fecond growth of 
** rank vegetation,” for the fame benevolent puryofe. A profufion 
of efluvia from the refinous trees imparts to the air a balfamic 
qiality which is extremely favourable to health, and the nu- 
1acrous fireams of limpid water, fome of which fall with great 
tapidity from the mountains, caufe currents of frefh air which is in 
the highett degree falubrious, to thoie who 1efide-on their banks. 
"fo thefe obfervations it may be added, thatthe north-weft wind 
is the grand corrector of every noxious quality which can exift 
ja the air of America ; and whilft that wind prevails, it diffufes 
Lealth, and imparts vigor to the human frame. 

‘ There are, indeed, fome few fituations, even in New Hamp- 
faire, were vapour arifing from land overflowed with freth water, 
produces bilious and nervous difeafes, and the inhabitants arse 
{ubject to an early laflitude and debility 5 which is often increafed 
by an injudicious ufe of fpirituous liquors for medical purpofes ; 
Lut by the removal of fuch perfons to the purer air of the moun- 
tains, and a change toa mage temperate rigimen, thefe complaints 
ceafe, and the conftitution is re-invigorated, 

‘ There have alfo been fome initances in the neig] beurhoed 
of Coanecticut river, of fwellings ia the throat fimilat to the 
goltres among the inhabitants of the Alps. Women-have chiefly 
beea affected in that way. A removal to the fea fhore, and con- 
fiant bathing with falt water, have contributed to reduce thefe 
tumours, A free ufe of falt fifth and vegetable acid, particu- 
larly cy jer hasy alfo been found ben<fictal ; and by he beft and late 
inforwation which | have been ableto obtain, thisdiforder is now 
lefs frequent, arid more eafilycontrclled than it was.a few years 
pat. 

From 
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_. © From the tables of mortality which I have collefted and 
which ate here exhibited, it appears that a very large proportion 
of people live to old age, and that many of them die of no acute 
difeate but by the renter decay of nature. ‘The death of adult 
petfons between twenty and fifty years of age is very tare, when 
compared with the bills of mortality from European countries, 
It is competed that nearly one twentieth part of the inhabitants 
of London perith, one year with another * ; it is certain that no 
more than one in feventy of the inhabitants of New Hampfhire 
dies in a year, unlefs When fome epidemic diforder prevails, which 
yery feldom happens.’ . 

With regard to the natural hiftory of New Hampfhire, Mr. 
Belknap obferves, 

. § Few writers in this country have ftudied natural hiftory as a 
fcience, and of thofe who have.a tafte tor inquiries of this kind, 
none have had leifare to purfue them, to the extent which is de- 
fireable. In the defcription of an American State, it would be une 
pardonabie not to take notice of its natural productions. With 
much diffidence Lenter on this part of my work, fenfible that m 
knowledge of the fubject is imperfeét, yet, defirous of contti- 
buting fomething, to promote a branch of fcience now in its in- 
fancy ; but for which there is an ample field of inquiry.’ 


A iMy 

$ Sosshlogy is a branch of fcience which is but little culti+ 
wated. Men of genius and fcience have not leifure to purfue 
objects from which prefent advantages cannot be drawn. The 
difappointments which have attended fome expenfive attempts ; 
the air of myftery thrown over the fubje@ by ignorant pretenders; 
and the facility with which every mineral may be imported from 
abroad, have difcouraged inquiries. . But from the fpecimens 
which have appeared, there can be no doubt ot the exiftence of 
mineral and foffil treafures, in the fearch of which, future gene« 
rations will find employment.’ 


,» The volume, however, is not deficient in accounts of foils, 


productions, and animals, which are amplified by notes fur 
nifhed by feveral intelligent obfervers of nature, whofe con- 
tributions are candidly acknowledged. 

Befide Dartmouth college, of the eftablifhment of which the 


. author gives an hiftorical account, and which in the, year 1790» 


numbered about 1¢0 under-graduates,—and Exeter academy, 
which in the fame year contained ¢3 ftudents,—-we are inferm- 
ed-that an academy was founded in 1789, at New Ipfwichy 
and, in 1790, another at Atkinfon, with familar inftitutions at 


other places; moreover, that a medical fociety has been incore 
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porated by att of aflembly. The addition of thefe feminaries to 
‘the parochial grammar {chools may be expected to cultivate a 
Rterary turn, and a taite for knowledge, white h may foon render 
our author’s complaints obfolete. It is with communities as with 
individuals; they muft attain eafy circumitances before they can 
afford leifure to extend their views beyond the pofieffion of im- 
mediate neceflaries. 

Mr, Belknap concludes his hiftorical defcription of the prefent 

ftate of New Hampfhire with aw holefomg patriotic exhortation 
to hiscountrymen, on feveral important points which are effential 
to their welfare, both domeftic and public. The firple forms of 
fociety in thefe {tates appear in a pleafing point of view from the 
clofe of the addrefs : 
' « Were I to form a pittire of happy fotiety, it.would be a 
‘town confiifting of a due’mixtere of hills, valleys, and ftreams 
of water: The land well fenced and cultivated ; the roads and 
bridges in good repair ; a decent inn for the refrefhment of tra- 
vellers, and for public enterfainments: The inhabitants moftly 
hufbandmen,; their wives and daughters domeftic manofaéturers ; 
a fuitable proportion of handicra iff workmen, and two or three 
traders, a phy yfician and lawyer, each of whom fhould havea 
farm forhis fupport. A clergyman of any denomination, which 
fhouid be sireeabie to the majority, a man of good underftanding, 
ofa candid difpofition and exemplary morals ; not a metaphy- 
fical, nor a polemic, buta ferious and practical preacher. A 
fchool mafter who thould underitand his bufinefs and teach his 
‘pupils to govern themfelves. A focial library, annually increafing, 
and under good regulation. A club of fenfible men, feeking 
mutual improvement. A decent mufical foctety. No intriguing 
politician, horfe-jockey, “gambler, or fort ; but all fuch charaGters 
treated with contempt. Such a firuation may be confidered asthe 
mot favourable to focial happinefs of any which this world can 
afford.’ 

in the Appendix to this third volume, among other intereft- 
ing paners, is a critical i quiry into the population ofthe North 
American States ; contained in/a letter to the author, controe 
verting the princi les on which he caleulates; and the publication 
of it manifetts the li! beral fpirit ot a difiaterefted fearcher after 
truth. Another ingenious letter relates to the migration of river 
‘fifh, maintaining that they alw ays return to the rivers and ponds 
where they were {pawned; and extending the argument of par. 
tiality to native foils, idiothes animals, birds, and man,. by which 
‘each race occupies, and is kept in, its proper orb, withont clafh- 
‘ing with others. ‘Fhis comes from the pen of the Hon. General 


Lincoln. 
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in the preface to the third volume, Mr. Belknap anneunces 
his intention to undertake another work, which he may probably, 
find more extenfiye and arduous than he yet conceives: ‘In the 
courfe of my hiftorical refearches 1 have found fome materials 
for an American Biocraruy ; and have entertained thoughts 
of purfuing my inquiries, with a view to prefent fuch a work to 
the public “Sif gentlemen in different parts ofthe American Conti- 
nent aad Iflands, will favour me with fuitable communications, 
The object is to delineate the characters and actions of remark 
able perfons deceafed, and the events connected with them. Among 
thofe perfons will be ranked Statefmen, Literary Perfons, War- 
riors, Inventors, Navigators, and ‘Trav ellers, whether among 
the European Nations w vho have poffeffions in America and their 
defcendants, or the original Natives. The names will be difpof- 
ed alphabetically : : but how voluminous or expenfive the work 
will be, or how long time will be required to complete it, cannot 
at prefent be afcertained,” 

In this undertaking, we heartily wifh theauthor may meet due 
encouragement and affiftance. ' 





—— =~ 


Art. XI, The Botanic Garden: a Poem, in Two Parts, Part 
I. containing the (Economy of Vegetations Part Il. the Loves of 
the Plants. With Philofophical Notes. 4to. 41. 4s. Sterl, 
Boards. -Johnfons. 

Ws have with pleafure feen the completion (as we 

fuppote) of Dr. Darwin’s plan, refpecting this beau- 
tiful philofophic poem, by the appearance of the prefent 
volume,—which, though entitled the fir/ part, was, for 
reafons afligned in the preliminary advertifement, preced- 
ed by the publication of the /econd. 

If it be thought that we have too long deferred our no- 
tice of that part of the Botanic Garden now before us, we 
have only to obierve that this feeming delay has proceeded 
from caufes, which, we hope, will not: occur im futures 
The procrattination, however, has not been fo great as 
may) be imagined: from the title-page ;- for, though the 
date be 1791,,the book was not publifhed until a confi- 
derable part of the year 1792 had elapfed :—it was kept 
back, as we are informed, for the execution of fome of the 
engravings™. ; We 


. 





*.There are ten copper-plates ; among which are introduced 
four views of the celebrated antique, commonly called the Bar. 
bering 
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We have before obferved that the general defien of this 
very fingular production is ‘ to inlift imagination undér 
the banner of {cience, and to lead hér votaries fromn the 
loofer analogies, which drefs out the imagery of poetry, 
ty the ftricter ones which form the ratiocination of philo- 
fophy : while their particular defign is to induce the inges 
nious to cultivate the knowledge. of Botany ; by intros 
ducing them to the veftibule of that delightful friewcé, 
and recommending to their attention the immortal works of 
the celebrated Swedith Naturalift, Linneust. 

In the fecond part of the poem, which the writer, [at 
we have éxplained in our former articlé,] very naturally, 
for a poet enamoured of the fexual fyftem, has entitled 
The Loves of the Plants, we had a very pleafing illuftrati- 
on of that {yftem; with the remarkable properties of ma« 
ny particular plants. 

Our attention is now called to the firf, though /af Pub- 
lifhed, part of the-work, wherein the l.conomy of Vege- 
tation, or the Phifology of Plants, is delivered, with the 

operation of the elemeuts, asthey may be fupp ofed to atteét 
the growth of vegetables.—Of the poetical merit of this 
extraordinary production, we have already given our genes 
ral opinion, fupported by extracts from Dr. D.’s performs 
ance. Iffrom fo much of the poem as was then before 
the public, the ingenious author obtained no finail por- 
tion of applaufe, he will fuffer no diminution of it by this 
fecond proof of his abilities. The verfification is fiill 
fplendid, the fubject fill intereiting. “The prefent vo~ 
lume, indeed, feems pofleffed of all the poetic qualities 
by which the firft part is diltinguifhed ; and no where dif- 
éovers any abatement of that furor enthens which fheuid 
animate every true fon of the Mufes. 

Before we proceed to our intended extraéts from this 
publication, it will not, we apprehend, be altogetherim- 





berini ot Portland Vafe. ‘Thefe dre taken, as we fuppofe, front 
Mr. Wedgwood’s accurate and exquifite copy of this rare piece 
of ancient and elegant workizanfhip; of 

here given, at great length, a new and very ingenious explicas 


tion. 


+ Apverr. prefixed to Part II. p. v. 
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proper to take fomeé little notice of a circumftance that 
may not be wholly unworthy of the author’s attention. 

A quéftion has lately been ftarted, whether Dr. D.’s claim 
tooriginality, independently of poetic merit, in refpect of his 
Lovés of the Plants, can be irrefragably eftablifhed? It has 
been remarked, that M. de la Croix’s beautiful little poem, 
the Connubia Floram, replete with fimple and Virgilian La- 
tinity, made its appearance in France more than fixty years 
ago. Though éfteerned by the beft judges a gem of the firft 
water, this performance was in danger of falling into obfcu- 
rity, and poffibly, had been totally loft, but for the good 
ta(te of Sir Richard Clayton, who has givef a new edition 
of M. de la Croix’s poem, accompanied by his own notes, 
and pertinent obfervations :—Now it has been confidered 
as fomewhat fingular, that Dr, D. could pafs over in fi- 
lence a work which may, not imprebabiy, have furnifhed 
him not only with the fubject, but, in fome degree, with 
the mode of treating it!—We mutt leave the ingenious 
Bard of Botany to notice thefe fuggeftions, if he chufes to 
give fo much fatisfaction’ to the candid inquirer. For us, 
we fhall only réimark that it is difficult to fuppofe that Dr. 
D. had never féen nor heard of La Croix’s production. 
Such ftriking coincidences of imagination may be ranked 
among the pofhbles, but, furely, not among the proba- 
bies.—/Ve do not mean in the leaft, to infinuate any thing 
like acharge of plagiarifm againft the author of the Loves 
of the Plants. We have no doubt that if he pleafes to 
note the circumftance, he can obviate every idea of his 
having taken fréedoms with the Mufe of M. de la Croix, 
not firictly allowable in 4 court of criticifm. 

We return now to thé merits of the Englifh poem ; 
which we fhall endeavour to illuftrate by an extract or 
two: | 

The Addrefs of the Genius of thé Place to the Bota- 
mic Goppess is repréfénted in the author's beft manner : 


“ Stay your rupe steps! whofe throbbing breafts 
info | 

The legion-fiends of Glory or of Gold ! 

Stay ! whofe falfe lips feduttive fimpers part, 

While Gunning neftles in the haslot-heart !—~ 


For 





; 
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For you no Dryads drefs the rofeate bewer, 
For you no Nymphs their fparkling vafes pour; 
Unmark’d by you, light Graces {wim the green, 
‘And hovering Cupids aim their fhafts, unfcen. 5: 
« But Tuov ! whofe mind the well-attemper’d ray 
Of Tafte and Virtue lights with purer day ; ~ 
Whofe finer fenffeach foft vibration owns 
With {weet refponfive fympathy of tones ; 
So the fair flower expands its lucid form 
To meet the fun, ‘and fhuts it to the form ;~— 
For thee my borders nurfe the fragrant wreath, 
My fountains murmur and my zephyrs breathe ; 
Slow flides the painted fnail, the gilded fly 
Smooths his fine down, to charmthy curious eye; 
On twinkling fins my pearly nations playy 
Or win with finuous train their tracklefs way ; 
My plumy pairs in gay embroidery drefs’d 
Form with ingenious bill the penfile neft, 
To Love’s {weet notes attune the liftening dell, 
And Echo founds her foft fymphonious thell. 
« And, if with Thee fome haplefs Maid fhould fray; 
Difattrous Love companion of her way *; 
Oh, lead her timid fteps to yonder glade, 
Whofe arching cliffs depending alders fhade ; 
There, as meek Evening wakes her temperate breezes 
And moon-beams glimmer through the trembling trees, 
"The rills, that gurgle round, fhall foothe her ear, 
‘The weeping rocks fall number tear for tear; 
There as fad Philome}l, alike ferlorn, 
Sings to the Night from her accuftom’d thorn; 
While at {weet intervals each falling note 
Sighs in the gale, and whifpers round the grot; 
"The fiftet-woe fhall calm her aching breaft, 
And fofter flumbers fteal her cares to reft.— 
« Winds of the North! reftrain your icy gales, 
Nor chill the bofom of thefe happy vales ! 


et rant hae 


Ser 





«* The fcerery is taken from a botanic garden about a mile 
from Litchfield, where a cold’ bath was erected by Sir John’ 
Floyer. ‘There is a grotto furrounded by , projecting rocks, 
fromthe edges of which trickles a perpetual fhower of water; and 
iris here reprefented as adapted to love-fcenes, as being thence 
a proper refidence for the modern goddefs of Botany, and the 
eatier to introduce the next poem on the Lovesof the Plantsaccor- =, 
ding to the fyftem of Linneus,’ ‘ 


v 





Hence 
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Hence,in dark heaps, ye gathering Clouds, revolve! 
Difperfe, ye Lightnings! and, ye Mitts, diffolve } 
~+Hither, emerging fromvyon orient fkies, 

Botantec Goppess! bend thy radiant eves ; 

O’er thele foft fcenes affume thy gentle reign, 
Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train ; 

O’er the ftill dawn thy placid fmile effufe, 

And with thy filver fandals print the dews ; 

Jn Noon’s bright blaze thy vermil veft unfold, 

And wave thy emerald banner ftar’d_ with gold.” 

The introduction of the Rofierucian idea of Sylphs and 
Gromes is well imagined, and adds confiderable luitre fo the 
poem* ; ' 
‘ Ann new THE Gonpess with attention fweet 
Turns to the Gnomes, that circle round her feet : 

Orb within orb approath the marfhal’d trains, © 
And pigmy legions darken all the plains ; 

Thrice fhout with filver tones the applauding bands, 
Bow, ere She fpeaks, and clap their fairy hands, 

So the tall grafs, when noon-tide zephyr blows, 
Bends its green blades in undolating rows ; 

Wide o’er the fields the billowy tumult fpreads, 
And rattling harveits bow their golden heads.’ 

The poet’s indignant animadverfion on the well-known cru- 
elties o1 the Spaniards, in the Weltern World, are jul, fpirited, 
aad philanthropical : 

* Heavens ! on my fight what fanguine colours blaze! 
Spain’s deathlefs fhame! the crimes of modern days! 
When Avarice, fhrouded in religion’s robe ; 


Sail’d to the Welt, and flaughter’d halt the globe ; 





* We think, indeed, that the poet has very happily availed 
himfelf of the Roficracian dottrine of Gnomes, Sylphs, Nymphs, 
and Salamanders ; which he fuppofes to have been originally 

‘the names of hieroglyphic figures, reprefenting-the four ek- 
‘ments, or of Genii prefiding over their operations; and which, 
therefore may be confidered as machinery well adapted to a poein 
.of this kind. ‘Thus, obedient to the SPRING, 
« Pleafed Gnomes, afcending from their earthy beds, 
Play round her graceful footiteps as fhe treads ? 
Gay Syuruxs attendant beat the fragrant air 
‘ On winnowing wings, and waft her golden hair ; 
Blue Ny meus emerging leave their fparkling ftreams, 
And Frery Forms alight from orient beams ; 
; Mutk’d in the rofe’s lap frefh dews they thed, 
‘ Or breathe celeftial luftres round her head.’ 


While 


a 
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While fuperftition, fialking by his fide, 
Mock’d i loud groans, and lap’d the bloody tide 
For facred truths announc’d her frenzied dreams, | 
And turn’d to night the fun’s meridian beams.—- i 
Hear, oh, Brirannia! potent Queen of Ifles, 7 
He, On whom fair Art, and meek Religion fmiles, 
Now Arric’s coait they crattier ce invade 
With marder, rapine, theft,—and cal] it Trade ! 
—The Srave, inchains, on fupplicating knee, 
Spreads his wide arms, and lifts his eyes to Thee ; 
With hunger pale, with wounds and toil cppreis’d, 
« Are we nor Breturen?” forrow choaks the reft 2—~ 
-~-A1r ! bear to heaven upon thy azure flood 
Theirinnocent cries!—Ear'rn ! cover nct their bloed !’ 
We cannot help noting that the laft line of this quotation has 
a fvllable too much: imocent fhould never be reduced toa 
diffyllable.—-Were we inclined to minutie of criticifmy we could 
oint out other peccadilloes, fuch as the frequent repetition of 
the uncharacteriftic epithet fe, bce —Sed ubi plura nitent, 
&c. 
To the very abundant mafs of entertaining and inftra¢tive 
annotations, by which this poem is illuftrated, and the volume 
enriched, much praife is due, It will readily be conceived that 
i a plan as the learned writer has formed, will very naturally 
ring vider his review the whole fyftem of the univerfe. The 
great phenomena of Nature, the moft curious operations of 
Art, the recent difcoveries in PotLosopny and CHEMISTRY; 
‘are happily introduced in the poem, and agreeably explained in 
the commentary. On fome of the more abfirvfe and interefting 
fubjects, particularly Geology and Meteorology, the author 
enters into large difcuffions,—he adduces many new obferva- 
tions——places many fa¢ts already known in a new light ;—ahd 
draws from them confequences and conjectures, which merit the 
ferious confideration of the philoiophic reader. ‘The pleafing 
mifcellaneous form under which thefe varied fpeculations appear, 
and the highly poetic imagery by which they are introduced, 
will no doubt attract the attention of many who had not before 
applied their thoughts to fludies of this kind, : 

The author has thoughtit proper to apologize for the baldnefe 
offomeof his conjectures. On this head, however, we may 
quote, in this favour, his own obfervation, ¢ That even extras 
vagant theories, in thofe parts of philofophy where our know. 
ledge is yet imperfect, have their ufe, as they encourage the 
execution of laboriousexperiments, or the iephtiasinn ot inge- 
gious deductions, to confirm or refute them.’ 
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Among his bolder conjeétures, moft readers will reckon his 
Theory of the Winds: but the boldeft of all, is that of the earth 
and the primary planets having been thrown out from the fun, 
the moon from the earth*, and all the fatellites from their primary 
planets, in a femi-fluid ftate of lava, by the force of volcanos ; 
which, in circumftances that can well be fappofed to have exifted 
at anearly and remote period, may have been of fufficient force 
to project them to their prefent diftances ; and the velo- 
city of the primary, which they would in courfe carry with them, 
might then occafion them to revolve in the fame direétion with 
it. Many circumftances are enumerated, which rendet this idea 
plaufible ; and though it be not eafily reconcilable to the Newto- 
nian laws of gravitation, it is certainly far lefs exceptionable 
than that of M. de Buffon. 

We forbearto multiply extracts from this work, as many of 
our readers have, doubtlefs, by this time, had the pleafure of 
perufing the original; and as, afterall thathas been faid, and 
already extracted, no detached paflages can poflibly give an 
adequate idea of a produ@ion fo uncommonly diverfified in its 


fubjects. 


po 


Arr. XII. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of Horace. 
Tranflated into Englifh Verfe. By William Bofcawen, Efq 
8vo. pp. .¢70- 7s. 6d. Sterl. Boards. Stockdale. 

T HAT none but a poet fhould tranflate a poet, is a maxim 

which we imagine few will controvert ; yet what numbers, 

who never felt the aura divina, have become tranflators? To 
exhibit the /ez/e, and to impart the /piri‘, of an author, will re- 
quire very diftinct talents. The fimple knowledge of the lan- 
geage can accomplifh the one, while ngthing but a poetical con- 
niality of forl can atchieve the other. Yet poets themfelves have 
failed in performing this tak. Unfortunately for the Moderns, 
their great predeceffors the Antients have done fuch wonders as 
nearly to fet competition at defiance. Dr. Bentley was furely 
in the right, when he (rather unpolitely) informed Mr. Pope 

-that his verfion of the Lliad was not Homer.” In the fame pre- 

dicament appears even Dryden, with refpect to the Mantuan 

Bard. His verfion is by no means Virgil, 

_ A coldnefs, a degree of ftiffnefs, pea ye amplification, 
are not the only miferable attendants on tranflations in general : 
there isan unpardonable crime, (indeed a capital one in the court 





ad 





Ps From that part of it which is now covered by the South 
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of Parnaflus,) too frequently committed, viz. that of making 
an author fay things which he never thought. What ideas, what 
images, dowe not find in tras/lations, which we vainly feek in 
the originals? | 

To be treated with a verfion of the great lyric bard, which 
fhould imprefs us with the idea conceived of him, and happily 
expreffed by that exquifite judge Quintilian, would be highly 
gratifying ; “ At Lyricorum (fays the critic ) idem Horatius, fere 

* Solus legi dignus; nam et infurgit aliquanda, et plenus eft jucunditatis 
et gratia, variis figuris felicifime audax.” 

Among the maxy, Mr. Botcawen, (aname of favourable omen,) 
enters the liits for the palm of tranflation. How farhe has proved 
vidtorious, the public may in fome degree decide from the fpeci- 
mens which we {hall produce. : ; 

We have no hefitation in allowing that Mr. B. is in poffeffion of 
fome portion of poetical energy : but perhaps, from the want of 
a correct tafte, he too often facrifices fimplicity to a fondnefs for 
the tragicus boatus. We fubmit to the judgment ofthe reader 
Mr. ‘B.'s verfion of the pleafing ode to Chloe : 

‘Lis. I. Ope XXIII. 
‘ Horace remonftrates with Clee on her bajhfulnefi and timidiy : 
‘ You fly me, Cloe, asthe fawn 
Scuds nimbly o’er the mountain’s height, 
Seeks its loft parent o’er the lawn, 
And hears the pafling gale with wild affright, 
For, lo! whene’er the leafy grove 
With vernal breezes gently fhakes, 
Or lizards in the bramble move, : 
How her knees faulter | how her bofom quakes! . 
But thee no lion’s angry roar, 
No tyger feeks with hoftile mind : 
Come then, mature in charms, no mere 
Attend thy mother’s fteps;. but blefs mankind.’ 

The original contains nothing like ‘ /cuds nimbly;’ nor is thete 
the flighteft mention of the « /ewn,’ which feems to be forced in 
merely to fupply a rhime to fawn. 

¢ And hears the pafling gale with wild affright ;’ 

How different is this line from Horace’s eafy, elegant, ¢ Non 
fine vano aurarum metu’ ? A principal obje&t, too, which by ite 

means fhould have'been, omitted, is‘ Sy/ia@,’ fo well calculated 
to infpire terror. 

« But thee no lion’s angry roar; ri 
No tyger feeks with hoitile mind: _. © 
Come then, mature in: charms, no more 

‘ Attend thy mother’s fteps ; but blefs mankind.’ 


‘ 
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In the original we find nothing of the azgry roar of the lion, 
nor of the hofile mind of the tyger: but Mr. B, here taking leave 
of fimplicity, and efdeavouring, probably, at an improvement 
on his Attic original, deviatés into an epitheted amplification, 
and gives us the lowSts exercile of juvenility. , 

E * Come then, mature in charms, no more 
Attend thy mother’siteps; but blefs mankind.’ 

What a verbiage is here,—inftead of faying, fimply, 

- § Then quit thy mother, grown mature for man.’ 

_, Perhaps, indeed, too clofe a tranflation might here be thought , 
fomewhat wanting in delicacy, and therefore lefs fuitable to the 
refinement of modern tafte. 

Our next extra¢t-thall be the elegantly plaintive addrefs of the 
“poet tochis illuftrious friend Macenas, labouring under a fevere 
fit of illnefs. 

¢ Lis. Il. Ope XVII. 
* He comforts Maecenas, when weak and deje&ed after a fevere 
ilinefi, and declares bis refolution not long to furvive bim. 
¢ Forsear, forbear the mournful figh, 
__ Mexcenas, fpare thy wretched friend ! 
Can heaven permit thee firft to die, 
On whom my fame, my life depend ? 
Alas! fhould fwitt, relentlefs fate ° 
Tear thee from my devoted heart, 
Why fhould I bear this mortal weight, 
Robb’d of my foul’s far dearer part ? 
Hear, then, my firm refolve! that day 
»« Not thoualone fhalt yield thy breath : 
Affociates through the mournful way, 
We'lltrace the d paths of death. 
Not Gyas with his hundred hands, 
Not fierce Chimera, fhall affright 
My fteady foul or rend the bands 
That juftice and the fates unite.’ 
What’er the fign that rul’d my hour 
Of birth, .and waits me to the grave, 
Libra, or Capricorn’s dread power, 
__. Stern tyrant of the Hefperian wave ; 
Our ftars with kindred influence fhine : 
Thee mighty Jove’s effulgent fire, 
With guardian power, with aid benign, 
Redeem’d from Satan’s baleful ire. 
To heaven fubmiflive, winged fate 
Her pennons dropp’d, content to {pare, 
When the th ’d theatre elate. 
~ Thrice with loud plaudits rent the air. 


‘ 
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Me, with dire force the fallng oak 
Had crufh’d to an untimely end ; 
But Faunus lighten’d she fell ftroke, 
Faunus the poet’s faithful friend. 
Come, then, the facred vi¢tim flay, 
With pomp thy votive temple raife : 
An humble lamb my vows fhall pay, 
Fit off ring of my, grateful praite.’ 

In this tranflation may .be found {ome fpirited lines, with a 
prefervation of ths ork of the original; neverthelefs feveral ex- 
ceptionable expreflions occur, which might be confiderably alter- 
ed for the better. 

‘ Thee mighty Jove’s effulgent fire,’ 
the fecond line ofthe fixth ftanza, is, begging the refpectable 
tranflator’s pardon, bond fide, downright bombaft. ‘The union 
of Fupiter and Satan, (for Saturn,) which would be unwarranta- 
bl unclaffical, is obvioufly an error of the.prefs. * Me truncus 
illapfus cerebro fuftelerat,” deferves, a much more fpirited vers 
fion than 

* Me, with dire force the falling oak 

Had crufh’d to an untimely end’ 

The ftiffnefs and languid diffufion cf this couplet fink it beneath 
the ftandard of Mr. Bofcawen’s abilities, 

The next excerpt which we fhall prefent to our readers is 
ofthe amatory kind,—replete with eafe, elegance, and fimpli- 


city: 
‘ Lis. II. Ove XI. 
‘ The Reconcilement of Horace with his Miftre/s Lydia, 
Hor. Wuist, folded in thy fnow-white arms 
No dearer youth thy love poffeft, 
Whiltt I alone enjoy’d thy charms, 
Not Perfia’s monarch reign’d fo bleft. 
Lyd. Whilft you no other love defired, 
Nor Cloe’s rofe o’er Lydia’s fame, 
I bloom’d more honour’d, more admired, 
Than Ilia’s high illuftrieus name. 
Hor, O’er my fond heart now Cloe reigns, 
Skill’d in fweet fong and mufic’s power ; 
For whom I'd brave death’s keeneft pains" 
To fave herat that fatal hour, 
, Lyd. The —_ Calais warms my heart 
ith mutual love, with equal truth, 
Twice would I brave death’s fierceft dart, 
So fate would fpare the dearer youth. 
Hor, What if returning love control 
Our hearts, no more inclin’d to roam ? | 
Drive 
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Drive beauteous Cloe from my foul ? 
My Lydia find her long-loft home ? 
Lyd. Though that lov’d youth be form’d to pleafe, 
é‘ Bright as the ftar that gilds the fly, 
You, lightas cork, and wild as feas, 
With you I'd joy to live, with you I’d die.’ 

We with we could fay that the qualities; by which we have 
above charaéterized the original, were all confpicuous in the 
tranflation. 

Our enfuing ode of {election is of a higher order of conception, 
viz. the Carmen Seculare; in which Mr. B. has acquited himfelf 
to more advantage : 

¢ CanrmMEN SecuLare; or the Securar Ope. 
* Sung at the Secular Games by a Chorus of Youths and Virgins, 
Chorus. 
PHorsvs, immortal fource of light, 
And thou, ehafte Goddefs of the Night, 
Who rul’ft the fylvan bowers, 
Hear, honoured pair, who gild the fkies | 
Oh grant the folemn prayers that rife 
At thefe appointed hours, 
When, warm’d by the fam’d Sybil’s verfe, 
Chafte youths and chofen maids rehearfe 
| The confecrated ftrain 
Due to the gods, whofe prefence fills 
Rome’s hallowed fanes, majeftick hills, 
And guards her awful reign ! 
Semi chorus of Youths. 
Thou, whofe bright car leads on the day 
That cloies with thy fetting ray, 
Stillchaaging, ftill the fame ! 
May’ft thou, beneath the azure kkies, 
Behold no future empire rife 
Above the Roman name ! 
Semi-chorus of Virgins 
Lucina, or what’er thy name 
More lov’d, proteét the wedded dame, 
Be every birth mature: — 
May laws that guard the nuptial tie 
A blooming, generous yace { upplys 
And wedded blifs fecure 
, Full Chorus. 
When next the aufpicious feafon claims, 
In time’s fare orb, thefe facred games, 


a“ 
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Oh may they fhine as bright ! 

Thriee the glad dance, the feftive lay, 

In triumph ufher in the day, 4 

In mirth prolong the night ! 

Ye facred Fates! whofe awful ftrain 

Truth guides, and heaven’s decrees maintain, 
Ne’er may our bleffings fail : 

All-fruitful may the earth adorn 

Bright Ceres’ brows with genial corny 
Rear'd by the foftering gale. 


Semi-chorus of Youths. 


Great Phoebus! with benignant heart 


ey. 


a while thy fatal dart : 
» grant the youths’ defire! 


Semi- chorus of Virgins, 


Great Queen of the refplendent tkies, 
Whefe. horns with graceful radiance rife, 
Oh hear the virgin choir! 


Full Chorus. 


If your ben 


To.Rome;, 


decrees gave birth 
*d miftrefs of the earth, 


Jf Mion’s favour’d hoft, 
At your high call, exchang’d their gods, 
Their proftrate dames, for new a 
And fought th’ Etrurian coaft, 
_ When fav’d from fierce vindiétive ire, 
- ‘Through Troy, though wrapt imhoftile fire, 
Divine AEneas patt, 
Survivor of his country’s fate, 
Ordain’d to found a future ftate 
More glorious than the laf, 
Grant, oh ye powers, our rifing youth 
Unfullied morals, fpotlefs trath:! 
Grant peace to life’s decline’! 
Grant ta-the ftate immortal health ! 
In fame, in virtue, and in wealth, 
May lateft ages fhine ! 
Behold the milk-white heifer bleed ! > 
Whilft Venas.and Anchifes’ feed 
- . With pious fervour glows: 
Long may he rule, ferenely bright ! 
Alike invincible in fight, 
And mild to proftrate foes. 
And lo, fapreme by fea and land, 


The Medenow dreads Rome’s conqu’ring band, 
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With his high fame impreft ! 

- His juft decrees e’en Scythians wait ! 

_~ From him all India feeks her fate, 
And bows her haughty creft.. ’ 
At length firm faith, bright love of famey 
Mild peaceful worth, ingenuous fhame, 
Again our age adorn ; 
Virtue refumes her confcious pride, 
* » And fmiling plenty by her fide 
Pours her abundant horn, 
Semi-chorus of Youths. 
Great Seer! adorn’d with radiant bow, 
Lov’d by the Nine, who heal’it our woe 
When dire difeafes rage! 
If juftly-kind thou view’ ft thefe towers, 
Prolong great Rome’s imperial powers 
Stull gathering ftrength from age ! 
Semi-chorus of Virgins. 
Chafte Dian too, who lov’ft the feats 
Ot Aventine, the cool retreats 
Ot Algidus, attend ! 
Whilft with the priefts who guard thy rites 
The youthful band in prayer unites, 
Their pious vows befriend ! 
Full Chorus. 
Let then glad hope our hearts infpire ! 
We, Phocbus and \iana’s choir, 
Nor clofe the fong of praife ; 
Secure that high immortal Jove, 
That heaven’s bien powers, thefe rites approve, 
, And confecrate our lays.” 

Such are the fpeciments of this produ@tion of Mr.B.’s Muse ; 
who, notwithitanding our animadverfions, may hold up her head 
without.a blufh amid her fifter tranflators, To give our fenti- 
ments freely, however, we muit confefs our general difappoint- 
ment in regard to verfions from the ancients ; moft of which are 
but dull mirrors, reflecting little more than the contour of objedts, 
and but few of the’graces, ‘ 

With refpeét to the numerous annotations, which accompany 
this work, the leaft that can be faid in their praife is that, taken 
in the grofs, they form’ an agreeable and inftructive mifcellany ; 
which to the generality of readers, may prove very acceptable 
and ufeful. 

\ _If, however, we fubcribe, with fome limitation, to the opi- 
nion® that poetry cannot be tranflated, the critic’s tak (when 


* See Bofwell’s Johnfoniana, employed 
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employed on this fpecies of writing,) will be—merely to point 
out the inftances in which a man has failed where he could not 
poflibly fucceed. Neverthelefs, Dr. Johnfon may not have been 
fufficiently explicit on this occafion, A confiderable portion 
of claffical poetry is perhaps, tranflateable, with nearly a tull 
er args of the fpirit: byt a tranflator mutt poffefs a perfect 

nowledge of the energies of both languages, in order tolorma 


persed mirror. , 





Arr. XIU. Ellen, Countefs of CaftleeHowel; a Novel; by 
’ Mrs. Bennet. i12mo, 4 Vols. 12s. Sterl: fewed. Lane. 

HE novel is a fpecies of writing which was introduced 

into this‘kingdom toward the end of the laft century, by 
Mrs. Behn, and other Lady-writers; and fince that time they 
have obtained a confiderable rank in the world of Belles Lettres: 
they have not only amufed the idle, but, as we dre affured, they 
are now admitted into our feminaries of inftru€tion, efpecially 
thofe which are filled by the higher orders of youth of both 
fexes.—It is therefore incumbent on the cenfors of literary 
amufement, and the guardians of education, carefully to examine 
the /atent tendency of thefe alluring compofitions, as they relate 
toethics, morality, and prudence. 

Manners, good and evil, have long been faccefsfully pour. 
trayed in thefe writings; vanity, folly, and affectation, have 
been ridiculed with poignant fatire; duplicity, fraud, envy, 
and malice, have been exhibited to deferved abhorrenee ; filial 
piety has been rewarded, and its contraf difgraced : indeed al- 
moft every focial virtue has been recommended and enforced. 
All this the many excellent novellifts, of late years, have pete 
formed; while flowing and correé language, - polihed wit, 
fportive humour, the pathos of fenfibility, and the charms of 
elegant fimplicity, have introduced novels into the clofets of the 
ftatefman, of the grave divine, and of the careful father of 
a family, who beft know how to appreciate their merits and 
defects :—but the young and gay require fome affiftance, and 
the fan@ion of thefe performances, in the fchools, demands at- 
tention. : 

We have formerly acknowledged the pleafure which we receiv 
ed in perufing the works of Mrs. Bennet; and we have been 
‘much entertained with the firft three volumes of the prefent pro- 
duion, as they abound in many of the excellencies which we have 
enumerated : but, as the sime is come for us to grafp the wand of 
the cenfor more forcibly than we have hitherto attempted on fimi- 
Jar occafions, we felect this performance for the exprefs purpofe of 

pointing 
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pointing out a growing error in modern novels; viz. the givinz 

too much weight to the Paffan of Love. Start not, young friends ! 

ga as the Reviewers ate, “ the power of Beauty they re 
ember yet*:” bat, faffer us to atk, ate gratitude, honour, friend- 

up» a propriety, to be facrificed at # altar of this fafcinating 
ivinity 

As we mean not to enter into a minute critique of this 
work, we fhail give a brief fketch of its plan, in juftification 
pod the ftrifture that has occurred to us on the prefent occa- 

on. 

Ellen, the heroine of this novél, is introduced as the grard- 
daughter of Sir Arthur Meredith, an old Welth baronet. Her 
difpofition and forin are equally angelic. Lord Caftle-Howel, a 
Reighbouring Earl, ‘1s charmed with both, and prevails on her’ 
family, who are reduced, to permit him to fend her to a board« 
ing-fchool at Bath.—After two years have been {pent in fafhionae 
ble education, fhe returns at the age of feventeen, accumplifhed 
end trely amiable. She vifits at Caftle-Howel; and the good 
Earl, though in his soth year, being newly releafed from an 
anhappy connection, makes propofals of marriage, in the moft 
delicate mannet; to the young Ellen ; which, in playful innocence, 
the reje&s. S: q 

An unknown youth, Percival Evelyn, three yeats older than 
Ellen, had been from his infancy educated and protected by het 
uncle Meredith, a worthy clergyman. During. childhood, Per- 
cival and Ellen were playmates, and loved each other as brother 
and. fifter, till fhe was 15 years old, when her companion became 
her lover, and healed a promife that fhe would not marry 
without his confent. 

Great diftrefs in the baronet’s family was relieved by the moft 
liberal and unfolicited exertions of Lord Caftle-Howel; when - 
gratitude, paternal affection, and a fenfe of right, induced the 

oung Ellen voluntarily to accept the propofal/of the refpectable 
at having firit procured the reluctant confent of Percival, then 

at college. 
The Eari’s kind and indulgent treatment, after marriages 
obtained her efteem, gratitude, and affection. She is introduced, 
however, into the gay world, becomes fond of pleafure, diffi- 
partite and play, and thus indacesfome profligate nobles to affail _ 

r: they meet, howeévet, oaly anger and contempt; till one, 
who had long meditated het ruin, watched the moment when 
fhe was embarraffed, and offered her his packet-book, to enable her 
to pay her debts to a mote | villain. This the accepted, 
meaning to return on the next day the full fain to the lender 
ry 
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when, by a well-concerted train of incidents, the. pocket-book,s 
like Othello’s handkerchief, deprives her of home, friends, cha- 
racter, and fupport, at a time when fhe was in a ftate of pregnan- 
cy: in this fituation, the birth of a fon, (though among ftrangers,} 
is her only confolation. 

Under the moft ciftreffled circumflances, fhe: meets with 
Percival, .who faves her life; yet, with exemplary, virtue, 
fhe refufes to encourage his former paffion. ‘Ar length, her 
hufband, after being convinced of her uinocence, difcovers her, 
with the infant; and their metual happinefs is even iricreafed by 
pat evils, | 

The. Earl rewards Percival, who is a neighbouring curate ; 
and a living is given to him, worth 4ool. a year. A_ beautiful 

irl is introduced to his. pity, and made worthy of hislove. Ellen 
joins their hands, and Percival is the contraéted hufband of the 
Jovely Jane; with whom he goes to Ireland to folicit the confent 
of Sir C. Sibley, her relation, With the acquifition of this boon 
we wifh the work had ended: as prai/e, beftowed with no {pare 
ing hand, had then been our only tafk:. but, when the Earl’s’ 
fudden and dreadful death, and Percival’s frantic joy on the 
occaficn, are brought forward, we muit blame, and feverely, 
what is not sew in this fpecies of literary invention, but what 
will ever be reprehended by us, when all fituations, however 
rational'y and even affectionately happy, are overlet to make way 
for former love. 

Mrs. Bennet has tried to fapport, her heroine on very weak 
crutibes: as, after her widowhood, fhe afivres her, friends, and 
belitves herfelf, that the will not marry, however worthy. may 
be the enamoured divine; yet, when, by a train of extraordinary 
matjceuvres, Percival is difcovered to be the fon of a profligate 
Lotd,—who by concealing his marrizge fhortened an amiable 
wife’s exiftence,— and the graudfon of an atrocious villainy— 
who had nearly ruined the Meredith family,—thus defcended, 
ani thus circumftanced, he is thought a ‘fit hufband for the 
widowed Countefs of Cafite-Howel !—ls this a proper leffon for. 
yooth~of either fex ?—Indeed we think there is an honorable 
célicacy ip forbidding sucu panns! We are inclined to imagine, 
that our heroine might have expected the enjoyment of the fupe- 
ridr felicity of this World by remaining the wife of the worthy 
ant affectionate Earl, and the happy mother of a charming boy, 
in full poffefion of the power of difpenfing happinefs around 
her, ‘ efteemed and beloved by His family, and idolized hy her 
own ;—and that Percival, by fubduing an early pafion, or rather, 
by converting it into friendip for Killen, ad by cultivating, 
the difpofition of the innocent Jane, naturally docile, would 
have had his attentions repaid by rivetting the “affeQtion already 

_ formed 
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ane in her inexperienced heart A ie a in the neigh- 
bou 


thood and fociety .of the Caftle- els, he might have 
obtained eine: ( 
a « that joy, 

Which nothing earthly gives, nor can defiroy;” 
inftead of which, he abruptly quits the woman to whom he feems 
to have been folemnly betrothed, in order to claim a hand which 
he fhould ever hiave fhunned. 
- An excellent leffon may be found in Le fi/ Nature! of Diderot, 
where Dorval fhews Rofalie the fuperiority of friendthip wher 
founded on an early paffion of love. It is too long for us to 
quote at length, and to fhorten it would injure its yalue. We , 
recommend it to the ‘perufal-of our modern novelifts.—Then 
may we hope more frequently to enjoy the pleafure, which we 
have fometimes experienced, of recommending, as Moral Eflays 
and Didaétic Precepts, the principal among our modern Ko-’ 
mances, in all the fafcination of their prefent ftyle and lan- 


guge. 
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Aart. XIV. . Firft Report from the Committée of Secrecy, to 
whom the feveral Papers referred to in his Majefty’s Meflage, 
| May 12, 17945 and prefented to the Houfe by Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, oa the 1 zth and 13th Days of the faid Month, by 
his Majefty’s Command, were .referted ; and ordered to be 
printed, May 17,1794. 8vo. 1s. Sterl. Debrett. 
T HE principal charge deduced by this Committee from the 
papers referred to it, is, that the London Correfponding 
Society, and other focieties connected with it, entertained a de- 
fign of ailembling a meeting which, under the name of a Gee 
neral Convention, might affume the character of a general repre- 
fentative of the people, and, fuperfeding. the authority“ of Par- 
liament, take on itfelf the exercife of legiflative power, and new- 
model the government of the country. Whether the papess re- 
ferred to the Committee really fupport fuch a charge, we will 
not attempt to decile : it is a queftion which, being connected 
with the cafes of many perfons actually under accufation and im- 
prifonment, mufi fometime or other come before an Englifh jury, 
whofe verdiét it would be indecent to anticipate, and criminal to 
attempt to influence. We will therefore refrain from all obfer- 
vations on-this fubye&t, in full confidence that, let the trial come 
when it may, twelve honeft and unbiaffed men will do equal juftice 
to the public and to the defendants, and ultimately decide, not 
on the authority or weight of an accufing Houfe ot: Commons, 
but of the evidence adduced in fupport of the accufation. 
Art. 
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Art. XV. Second Report from the Committee ¢ Secrecy of the 
' Houfe of Commons, with an A ix; and a Supplement and 
Appendix : To which are added, the Fiz? and Second Reports 

of the Secret committee of the Hou/e of Lords; with an Ap- 
pendix. §vo, About 260 Pages. 4s. 6d. Sterl. Debrett. 
a HE fecond report enters much more minutely and circum. 
; ftantially than the former into the inveftigation of the cone 
duét of the different focieties, and more particularly points out 
the means, which, in the opinion of the Committee, they ine 
tended to employ for the accomplifhment of their defigns. It 


ftates, that it was not in a conftitutional way, but by force, that 


they, meaned to procure a reform in parliament; that for this 
urpofe it had been recommended to the members of various af- 
ociations to provide themfelves with arms of different kinds, 
and to make themfelves ‘acquainted with the ufe of them.; that 
fome weapons, called pikes, of different forms, had in confe. 
quence been actually manufactured ; that a hand-bill to the fol. 
lowing effe& had been fubmitted to a meeting of one of thefé 
focietics : «* The Inns tell us we are in danger of invafion from 
the French—The Outs tell-us that we are in danger from the 
Heffians and Hanoverians. In either cafe we fhould arm our- 
felyes-—Get arms and learn how to ufe them ;” that a body of 


men calling themfelves the Loyal Lambeth Affociation, but which | 


had no communication with, nor received any authority from, 
Government, had been formed. for the purpofe of exercifing with 
fire-arms; that none of the members, except the ‘original pro- 


' pofer of the affociation, who was'a member of the London ( of 


refponding Society, belonged to the parifh of Lambeth ; that the 


admiffion of perfons who were afterward members of the aflocia-: 


tion was not allowed at firft, becaufe the4 did not belong to the 
London Correfponding Society,—but that on promife that they 
would become members of it, they were admitted into the are 


med affociation, which, was regularly trained and: exer. 


cifed twice. a-week in the ufe of fire arms; that they exercifed in 


a room onthe feeond floor of.a houfe, with the windows barred: 


up; that to each member, who repaired te this houfe for this 


purpofe, was given an admiffion ticket bearing this infeription, *”’ 


Liberty to thofe whodare defend xt ;'’ that the obje& of this affu- 
Gation was to obtain univerfal fuffrage and annual parliaments ; 
and that, if all other means of obtaining it. fhould fail, then 


recourfe was to be had to force. ‘The Committee does not 
indeed ftate that more than eighteen fiand of arms bad’ 


been purchafed by the members of this affociation, who are 


reprefentell as perfons “ apparently in very indigent circum, 


ftances,” but it adds that fubécriptions had. been opened for 
. ) the 
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the of ‘providing uets; that fixty had been men- 
pane yeg it ae amie the affociation ; and that one of 
the fchemes in agitation ‘vas to feize the arms in the of the 

nfmiths in London, and to diftribute t among the mem. , 

ts of. the London Corsefponding Society. charge, how- 

ever, on which the committee feems to dwell, asbeing the moft 
fetious and unequivocally fet forth in the refolations of various 
focieties, is, that their object was to pals by Parliament, and to 
fee's for: a reform in the reprefentation from “ a Convention ;” 
which being by them confideredas the genuine reprefentative of 
the people, was, of courfey to fet alide the Houfe of Commons, 
and in all probability the other two branches of the legifla- 
ture. “ 

Such are the charges on which the minifter grounded the pro- 
fiety of his application to Parliament for a fufpersion of the 
‘abeas Corpas A&. As we have already faid in our account of 

_ the Firft Report, it is not our province to determine whether the 

evidence brought in fupport of thera is or is not fufficient to fub- 
ftantiate them ; it is by a jury that this point maft be decided; 
and as the law, in cafes of treafon, allows the aceufed many valu- 
able privileges refpecting the formation tet we truft thar 
one will be fotind which will decide fairly and impartially : after 
fuch a decifion, the public will be better able than at prefent to 
form a'juft opinion of the degree of internal danger with which 
the nation is faidto have beea threatened. 

With refpeét to the two Reports from the Committee of Sex 
erecy of the Hoyfe of Lords, they are thort ; the former filling only. 
one page; the latter, together with the Apdendix, not more 
than eighteen. “They may be confidered as abridgments of the 

from the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
ore we difmifs this fubje&, we will venture to make one 
o>fervation, which, while it cannot in any degree-interfere with 
the province ofa jury, may be confidered as an appeal to the good 
fenfe both of the executive and legiflative powers of the country. 
If credit may be given to the evidence on which the reports of 
both ‘Houfes of Parliament are founded, it muft be admitted that, 
though the perfons, who are reprefented as hoftile to the prefent 
fort of our conftitution, may be imfignificant in point of poverty, 
they are by no means fo in point of numbers ; and though they 
may net be fufficiently ftrong to overturn what they may diflike, 
oF might be able to do much mifchief in time of war, ‘and to 
créate alarms ef aferions nature. Would it not be prudent, then, 
in minifters to come forward themfelves, and to fe fome 
moderate and temperate plan of reform, which, while it would 
wr expofe the conftitution tothe danger of any change in its 
“might fatisfy many perfons who are now flying to exe 
, tremes 
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tremes only becaufe they we pe after the many unfuccefsful - 


applications to parliament, redrefs from that quurter ? Go- 
vernments muft occafionally have recourfe to punifhments : but 
forely they ought~from choice to prefer conciliation when they 
can venture to give it a preference ; forby conciliating meafures, 
they feldom make an enemy, while, on the other hand, - 
make many friends; and, by lJeffening the number of the dif- 
contented, they leffen the danger that might threaten that con- 
ftitution which is fo defervedly dear to us all. Reform might be 
demanded asa right ; and the refufal of it might be confidered 
asa grievance. We would be fatisfied with fecing it prepofed 
by minifters themfelves, as a meafure of prudence and expediency ; 
in their hands, reform would be fo condu¢ted as not to fhake nof 
injure the conftitution which it was intended to improve; mini- 
fiers would know when to begin, and how far to proceed ; andy’ 
having gone thus far they could ftop when they pleafed. Should 
popular charadiers take up the bufinefs of reforms fupported by: 
the voice of the people, they may not be able to ftop either when 
orwhere they will; and thus the conttitution might ultimateiy 
bedeitroyed by the very perfons employed for reftoring it to its 
primitive purity. 





Art. XVI. Coufderations on the prefent Internal and External 
Condition of France. 8v0. pp. 60. Is. Gd. Sterl. Debrett. . 
EL VEN thofe who moft widely differ from this author mutt al- 
low that he has produced a very able performance, and that 

the energy of his ftyle can be furpafied only } the plaufibility, we 
perhaps might fay, the ftrength, of his arguments; for even 
thofé who may not admit them to be conclufive cannot avoid 


atknowledging them to be forcible. He avows himfelf to be an. 
enemy to the exifting fyfiem of France, not becaufe he is hoftile | 


to liberty under any form in which it may exift, but becaufe, in 
hisopinion, that /yfiem is in its mature deftructive of liberty; andy 


after hdving rendered its exiftence impoffible at home, will, under . 


the pretext of propagating it abroad, attack it in every neigh- 
bouring country. He pronounces the French fyftem to be an- 
archical in principle ; and hence he concludes that, in order t¢ 
throw of the peccant humours which would affect the inte 
mafs, the rulers of France muft neceffarily eftablifh a military 
government; and, like the antient Romans, be conftantly at war 
with feme of their neighbours, in order to prevent the confe- 
quences of anarchy at home. That he may be more clearly un- 
derftood, and not confounded with thofe who éontend. only for 


forms, and are indifferent about the fubftance of liberty, he sires 
is 
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his definition of anarchy ; onthe accuracy and precifion of which 
the whole of his re@foning turns; 

‘Iam to fpeak of anarchy, and in all. reafon! fhould fay 
precifely what it is, and where it is to’ be found 5 a line of fepa- 
tation between anarchy and all other ftates might. be drawn in 
very few words, It is, it may be faid, that condition of things, 
which cannot felf fubGit, but which has the principle of its fub- 
fitence qwithoxtitfelf, which is not the cafe of any other condition 
of fociety ; all the reft hang, to ufe Milton’s words, « felis 
balanced on their centres,” and are thas able to fubfit in an 
ifolated ftate ; but as ic will not take me, as I think, above a 
page or two, to enumerate the different conditions of human 

ciety, and as there are, atJeait, two diftin® conditions of an- 
archy, it may be convenient to run over the catalogue, negae 
tiving thofe from difcuffion with which I have no concern.’ 

He then elucidates the principle of this definition by the fol- 
lowiag obfervations on the different forms of government that 
have hitherto exiftel s ; 

« All the governments of the world, confidered as felf-fobfitt- 
ing and of full growth, have been claffed into four forts, and put 
under four different principles, which of courfe denominate the 
forts ; the one, the few, the many and the mixed; the three firlt are 
confidered as fimple principles, and the fourth confidered not 
as mere negation of fimplicity, which would throw all back 
again, but asa mixture of the other three in certain afcertained 
proportions and ways, and in fact lefs fubjeét to a variety of 
modes, than either of the other three. 

‘ Bat there are alfo infant and growing conditions of fociety, 
the Aunting and the pafforal fate, and a ftill further progreffion 
into agriculture and mechanic arts, before a perfect government 
is formed ; thefe are the furtheft poffible from anarchy ; they are 
under the protection of nature, too fimple for policy and too'weak 
for ill, in hazard of being themfelves oppreffed, but oppreding 
none, The different tribes of favage hunters ian North America 
are often in war, but never in anarchy ; but that is a queftion by 
itfelf, and ought not to engage me now, | 

¢ There isalfo a {tate of rapid revolution from one of the above 
principles to another, effected almoft always by force : and alfo 
a regular, flow, ye ny change of principle, wherein the ine 
ftitations of an 0 re fucceflively failing, are dextroufl 
fupplied by thofe of anew, till acomplete revolution is obtained, 
almoft always attended with a concurrence and gradual confor. 
mity of the public mind. There is al{o a ftate of civil war, wherein 
one principle is maintained in arms againft another, or wheiein, 
principle out of the queftion, as being affented:to onall fides, one 
man or family is fapported again another, an 
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« Alithefe ftates ot fociety, as being in progrefs to obtain a 


yy ae or being already, under the dominion of one, I thali 
call legitimate, to diftinguith them from the ftate of things 
which I am next to mark under the name of anarchy, 

* Thofe already enumerated I confider as felf-poized, and felf- 
balanced, and as containing the principles of their union and trani- 
quillity within themfelves, and which, upon the idea of a {eif- 
moving machine, may perform their operations without any ex- 
ternal aid, whether of impulfe or controul.’ 7 

It is evident that our author does not include, in any of thefe 
forms of government, that which now prevailsin France ; and it 
is on this account that he pronounces it to be dangerous to all 
othernations. He here deferves the greater credit and attention, 
ashe is not attempting to reafon down republicanifin, which he 
allows to be one of the /egitimate flates of fociety ; on the ,con 
trary, he attacks the French fyftem becaufe it isnot what it aflumes 
to be, republican ; as, where a real republic is eftablifned, there 
exarchy cannot exif, ' 

' "The anarchy of the French he reprefents ‘as pregnant with in- 
finitely greater mifchiefs to the world than that of Rome inthe 
infancy of its fyitem: for the latterwas at her outfet but 
a petty ftate, capable of difturbing the peace of only fome 
weak neighbour ; while France can boaft of 25 millions of ine 
habitants, and of a large and fertile portion ofthe globe, rich 
in produ& and manvfadture: fuch a country, full of policys 
fcience, and arts, commercial, military, ative, enterprizing, 
powerful on both elements, holding heyond all other nations the 
means and inftruments of war, ftanding in the midft ofa wide 
{vftem of many governments, heretofore poizing each other, muft 
be viewed with dread, when, violently breaking and at once from 
its antient principle, it threatens to diforganize all Europe, de- 
ferting not only ove internal principie like the Romans, but tea. - 
ring and rending every other inftitution to tatters, whether reji- 

ious, moral, feudal, or whateverelfe might be fuppofed to have 
olden the French bopesbes as one nation and one people ; con- 

founding times and feafons, years and day's. 
. The author meets, with admirable abilixy, the obje€tions that 
may be drawn from thefe circumfances,—that, after all is faid 
and done, it muft be allowed that France hasan eftablifhed go- 
vernment; that fhe poffeffes a reprefentative aifembly, out of 
which a regular adminiftration has arifen ; that }ts orders are | 
obeyed by the people and the armies; and that amid all the va- 
rieus revolutions which have occurred, the fame individual men 
retain the fame fixed ftation, and appearfrom day to day to ftrike 
a firmer root.. We are forry that our limits will not allow us to 
infert the different anfwers given to thefe objections ; we = 
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them with pleafure, and, in many inftances, felt that they carried 


* eonvittion with them. On ep a and morality, he treats with 


equal ability : but he fuffersa degree of levity now and then to 
mix with fubjects, the gravity of which might well exclude it. 
He takes notice of adiftinction made by fome perfons refpe@ing 
the French {yftem, which ought to be cise) rather as 
an infuriate defpotifmthan ananarchy : he denies the juitice of the 
diftinction, and laments that it is not well founded, becaufe, odious 
as defpotifi is, we might treat with it ; whereaswith anarchy no 
treaty could be made, becaufe no fecurity could be given for 
its faithful obfervance and execution, 

_. He adverts to the condué of America, and labours to prove 
that it is highly impolitic in her to aid and abet the rulers of 
France ; their principles, he maintains, have nothing in com- 
mon but a name: they bothcall themfelves republics, while only 
the former is fuch, and the latter nothing better than a kind of 
Organized anarchy. He is fure that no fettled government in the 
world can wifh to fraternize with France ; and therefore, he fays, 
it is mean and contemptible, -in thofe ftates that profefs neu- 
trality, toleave to others the dangers and the expence of blood 
and treafure. attending the prefent war, in the fuccefs of which 
they will take theirfull fhare, though they refafe to bear any part 
of the burthen. 

More of the practical ftatefman and philofopher we have not 
feen in any publication fince the beginning of the prefent conteft ; 
the author appears to us qualified to think for a whole nation, 
and to dire@ its conduct, while his literary keep pace with his 
political talents. 
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Art. XVII.- Outline of the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry 
Dandas, on the Bill for embodying French Corps, April 18, 

_ 1794- 8vo. pp. g2- 18. Sterl. Debrett. 
It is chiefly from the official fituation of the fpeaker that this 
fpeech derives its claim to public attention, Mr. Dundas, 
though he often rifes in the Houfe, has not yet taken rank as an 
orator: confcious of his inability to prefs into his fervice the 
ample aid of tropes and metavhors, the flowers of rhetoric, or 
the graces of elocution, he contents himfelf with aiming only at 
folidity of reafoning. Thofe who are acquainted with parliament- 
ary hiftory know that it is not at all times that even our beft ora. 
tors can find found arguments to fupport the caufe which they ef 
poufe ; itisnot, therefore, a matter of furprife that Mr. D. 
fhould oceafionally be deficient in fuch commodities : he pofleffes, 
however, the happy art of making appearances operate in his fa- 
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vour, when the reality is againft him. On thofe occafions hé¢ 
taifes his voice to the moft lofty tone, and overpowers or bewil- 
ders his hearers by the help of high-!ounding words, and an im- 
pofing confidence of countenance: thus, the intonation being 
always in proportion to the weaknefs or itrength of his argument, 
thofe who well know his manner {tate is at an infallible rule that, 
when his voice is ftrongeft, his argument is weaKeft ; and thus 
his lunzs become the beft allies of his head, and make a fhew of 
bold refitance whea the latter has not acombatant to fend into 
the field, 

The fpeech now before us is important, not fo much for the 
arguments that fupport it, as for the declarations that it contains. 
When we were entering into the war, its avowed cobjeét was to 
fupport Holland, and to repel the Frenchwho had attacked that 
country, firfiby a decree which went to open the Scheldt and to 
deprive the Dutch of the monopoly of the navigation of that river, 
which we had guarrantied to them ; and next by force of arms. 
We interpoied ; the French were driven out of the Dutch terri- 
tory, and the Sheldt continued as it was before, a c/ofed river. 
So far the object of the war was accomplifhed : but yet hoftilities 
did not ceaie. A new object was then avowed; viz.to fet 
bounds to the conquefts and ambition of France, In the purfvit 
of this purpofe, the allies drove the French from all their conquefts, 
except in Italy, and even advanced into thie territory of France, 
where two ftrong towns were taken, and annexed to the domini- 
ons ofthe houfe of Auftria. Did the war end here? No; on 
the contrary, a third object was difcovered tor profecuting it with 
fiill greater vigour; an object which, we fear, removes to a 
very diftant period the profpe¢ét of peace; for it feems that we 
are now to carry on the war until we fhall have deftroyed the 
fabric of the French republic: this was saaeeeeny avowed by 
Mr. D. in the following words; ¢1f then fuch a government, or 
rather fuch an ufurparion, as that in France, be inconfiitent with 
the fafety, orla‘ting fecurity of other governments, the /-giti- 
mate and neceffiry objec of the war muft be, the extinEion of this 
wonpirous /yftem.’ Whatmay be the iflve of the prefent conteft, 
Heaven alone can tell ; all thatwe fhall fay oa that fabjeét is, 
may God fend us a good d+liverance ! 

Mr. D. though unacquainted with the true fublime, is com- 
pletely mafter of a fpecies of it, which may be defcribed as the 
extravagarxa of hyperbole, Ofthis he gives a ftriking inftance, 
when adverting to the bloody proceedings that had taken place 
in France, he ipeaks of § the maflacres and butchery under which 
mMiLttons had funk.’ 

la the courfe of the debate, one objection, fuggefted by huma- 
mity, was urged againft the plan for arming the emigrants ; it 
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was faid that it was fending men to battle with -halters about 
their necks : men who if they fhould fall into the hands of the 
exemy, were fure to be put to deathas rebels, inftead of being 
theated as prifoners of war :—we will clofe our remarks on the 
fpeech with the following extract, in which will be found Mr. D.'s 
an{wer to this objection : 

‘If, Mr. Dundas obferved, the conqueror of a province fent 
the people coercively into war, he might be termed a favage; 
but the prefent cafe was the rever{e, it was that of men, who had 
been driven from their property, on whoie lives a price had been fet, - 
who, when taken prifoners, were butchered; it was that of men 
feeking the proteétion of this country, to get back their propers 
ty, their ranks, their friends, (and if they had efcaped the knife 
of the affaflins) their families, of whom they had been bereff. 
Such were the men who were calling for arms from Britain, and 
it was theirs to confider the probable effects of retaliation. They 
had weighed them, and faid, ‘*Shall we try the fortune of war, 
and hazard retaliation ? Shall we join England who is fighting 
our caule, and endeavouring to reftore to us our all ? Or thall we 
fpin out\a wretched and difhonorable exittence, or die in famine, 
outcafts from our country, traitors to our king, and apoftates to 
our religion ?’’ Canany man, viewing thefe fas and this fituas 
tion, -accufe this Government of ufing compulfion? Have not 
the emigrants had the whole of the profpeét and the whole of the 
rifk before them ?” 

As to the § avifdom of ther choice,’ to which Mr. TD. feems to 
give his decided affent, shat is a point in refpeét of which they are, 
perhaps, the beft judges ;—-on thishead, therefore, we fhall ha. 
zard no opinion, 
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Ast. XVIII. On the Punif>ment of Murder by Deaths By P, 
Rufh. M. D. Philadelphia. 8vo. 61. Sterl. Johnfon, 
[—D*: Rath is an advoeate for the entire abolition of capital pu- 
nifhment, even in the cafes of murder. His defign is not fo 
much to eftablith his opinion by rational arguments, as to an- 
fwer the objections which mizht arife again it from feveral 
paffages in icripture. Some of his explanations of texts, we 
think, are forcel. The doctrine would, perhaps, be beft re. 
conciled with fcripture by maintaining that, whatever might 
be done under former difpenfations, the difcontinuance of the 
punithment of death is moit confonant tothe human fpirit of the 
religion taught by him who « came, notto deftroy men’s lives, 
hut to fave them,” — 
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Art. XIX. A friendly Addrefs to the Reformers of England. 8vo. 
6d. Sterl. Evans. 

H E fpecimen of abilities given in thefe few pages is fuffi- 

cient to convince us that the author is fully equal to an 
uhdertaking of much greater extent; and that, were he to allow 
his powers a wider range, the confequences would be no lefs: 
beneficial to the public than reputable to himfelf. His objeé& in 
this fhort addrefs is to ‘ reprobate, with the moft indignant 
feverity, any and every appeal, which reformers may have the 
cruel thoughtleffnefs to make either to the ftrong paflions, the 
weak and depraved judgments, or the groundlefs and onreafonable 
farmifings of a populace, ignorant only from our indifference te, 
and vicious only from our negleé& of, their moral inftruétior ;' 
aud who, of neceflity, muft be alike deftitute of the ability and 
inclination of forming the leaft notion, or of making the leait 
diftinction (fo requifite in all cafes where the public tranquillity is 
concerned, to be made) between the falutarinefs of order, and 
the madnefs of anarchy.’ 

Let not our readers miftake either us or the author,’ nor fup- 
pofe us capable of any inclination to that fyfiem which oe 
treat the people as a ** fwinifh multitude ;’”’ from the people all 
authority flows, as certainly as that all authority, without the 
power of the people to fupport it, would be nothing, ‘To them 
inftruction is due ; it is an obligation on government to procure 
it for them ; and, if they be ignorant and uninformed, the author 
lays the blame not onthem, but on their rulers, who are refponfi- 


ble as well for the defeéts as for the abufe of a national fyftem. 
That the penner of this addrefs is'a true friend to the liberties 
of all mankind appears from many paflages, but particularly: 
ae 4, to which we refer the reader. He laments that he 


fhould be und«r the neceffity of taking it for adatum that the peo- 
ple are uninformed : but he thinks that they are fo in faét, and 
he confiders it as being as lamentable as it is true. He therefore 
condemns the forcible appeals made to them by the reformers, 
and obferves ‘that the unlettered head and the unprincipled 
heart can have little occafion for any extraneous temptations to 
mifchief.’ He fays that it is much eafierto difturb than to reftore 
public quiet; and therefore he moft earneftly entreats the friends 
of reform to beware how they fet in motion a body which may 
afterward bafle all their efforts to check or refirain them. He. 
expreffes his fears that even annual parliameuts and univerfal 
reprefentation would prove an inadequate remedy for the cure of 
corruption ; and he ftrengthens the grounds of his fears on this 
head by the authority of Mr. Archdeacon Paley, who goes fo 
far as to doubt “ whether the influence fo loudly complained of 
can,be deftroyed, or even much diminifhed, without danger » 
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e ftate; adding that “ many wife and virtuous politicians deem 
| confiderable portion of it to be a neceffaty part of the Britith 
nftitution—to be that, indeed, which gives cohefion and folidis 
ty to the whole.” Whether this be a lible on human nature, or 
on the conftitution, or on both, we will leave it to the feelin 
and judgment of our readers to decide ; our author {peaks of 1¢ 
in thefe forcible terms—* A forrowtul reflection this, gentlemen, 
that the edifice of Englith liberty, which we vainly trufted had 
been founded on the rock of ages, fhould be indebted for its 
prefervation to the very nuifance we have fo long wifhed and fo 
repeatedly endeavoured to exterminate! When I behold fuch a 
teinple polluted by fuch a reptile—foch a glorious conititution 
debafed, and at the fame time confolidated by fuch a ftam on its 
integrity, in the energetic language of Mr. Burke, / feel all 
the pride of power fink, and all prefumption in the wifdom of bumas 
contrivance melt and die away witkin me*.’ ‘ 
For our part, we have always reprobated the doctrine @ that: 
the end fanétifies the means”; we have ever confidered it asa 
departure from the law of morality; and we are very much dif- 
pofed to pronounce that end not to be good, which can be attained 
only by wickéd means. Could we bring ourfelves to believe’ 
with Mr. Paley, that the Britifh conftitution cannot be maintained 
without corruption, we would rather with for its annihilation, 
than to fee it a living monument of the corrupt nature of man, 
triumphing over every moral obligation :—but we think better 
of human kind, and of our own countrymen in particular, to 
admit for a moment that, deaf to the voice of honour, reafon, and 
duty, they would refufe even to do good without the inducement 
of a bribe; and therefore we reject with indignation the aflertion 
that the Britifh conftitution is to be kept together by corrupe 
influence only. ' 
Our author, with all his abilities, and they are certainly very 
powerful, does not appear to be entirely free from inconfiftency ;' 
for, though in page 17, he endeavours to impreds on the minds of 
i of reform ‘ the melancholy but ufeful apprehenfion, 
that even annual parliaments and univerfal reprefentation may prove 
an inadequate remedy forthe cure of corruption,’ yet he: after- 
ward exhorts the reformers (page 26—27) to {tate the extent of: 
their object, to fhew that it is virtuous, that its accomplithment 
is poflible—¢‘ In the purfuit thereof (fays he,) be firm, be cautious, 
be perfevering, and you muft carry your point at laf,’ We with 
to know of what ufe it would be to them, or to the public, to 





* ¢ Speech on moving his refolutions for conciliation with the 
colonies.” 
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fucced in carrying through parliament a meafure that might prove 
inadequate to the cure of the diforder which it was its objeét to 
remove. The aflociated Friends of the People, whom the author 
has principally in view, have repeatedly declared that the end, 
to which they directed their attention, was the deftruétion of corrup- 
tion in the houfe of commons ; and the means by which they hoped 
to attain it—a reform of the reprefentation of the people in par- 
liamert, If fuch means cannot lead to fuch ‘an end, and if the 
deftruction of corruption would be followed by the downfall of 
- the Britith conftitution, why fhould he cal] on men to perfevere in 
a perfwit which has for its objeét, the annihilation of the former, 
and the falvation and ftability of the latter ? 

We will conclude our review of this addrefs, which is unquef.~ 
tionably a piece of good writing, with a fhort extract ; in which 
the author deprecates, in terms equally energetic and patriotic, 
every meafure which by poffibility might lead to civil war in 
this country : 

‘England, Gentlemen, looks up to you with an imploring, 
but a fearful eye. She requefts you to preferve her freedom, 
but the forbids you to difturb her peace. « Stand forward, my 
fous,”’ the exclaims, ‘ in defence of my juft rights—ftem with 
determined vigor the baneful flood of corruption—fhew a noble 
firmnefs in refiting opprefiion—fupport with patient and perfe- 
vering tefolution freedom of inquiry, the liberty of the prefs, 
and all thofe conftitutional and ineftimable privileges which have 
raifed me high above the nations of the earth—But, O my fons ! 


as you regard my welfare—as you value my blefling—as yoa 
deprecate my curfe—beware how you wound me throuyh the 
humbleft of my children? beware how you advance me to glory 
by fpilling the blood that, not thed in my defence, is fhed to my 


difhonour.”’ 





Art. XX. The prefem State of Europe compared with the ancient 
Prophecies. Preached at Hackney. By Jofeph Prieftley, L. L. D 
F, R, S. &c. with a Preface containing the Reafons for the 
Author’sleaving England. 8vo. 1s. Sterl.* Johnfon. 

HOUGH there is no feditious, there is certainly much alar- 
ming, matter inthis difcourfe ; matter indeed, which we lit- 
tle expected to find in a fermonby Dr. Priefiley : it muft however 
be conteffed that, if there be any truth in what he advances, there 
never was a time in which the exhortation of the next (Matthew 
iii, 2.) could come with more propriety. ‘The Poéttor is induced, 


by comparing the circumftances of the times with ‘the language 
of 
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Gt prophecy concerning the kingdom of Chrift, or the kingdom 
of heaven, toconclude that the whole of Europe,—our own coun- 
try in particular,—is in the moft awful fituation. While he reminds 
us that calamities ofa peculiar magnitude and extent are foretold 
as preceding that happy ftate of things, «when all the kingdoms 
of the world will become the kingdom of Chrift,” he gives it as 
his opinion that is not improbable that the prefent difturbances in 
Europe are the beginning of thefe calamities. Various paflages are 
adduced in fupport of this fentiment, and efpecially to prove that, 

revioufly to the milenium or the fecond coming of Chrift,(which 
it would hence feem cannot be far diftant,) all thecivil eftablith- 
ments of religion will be overthrown ; which, he fuppofes with Sir 
Ifaac Newton, is to be effected bythe prevalence of infidelity, 
He concludes by exhorting his hearers and readers not to over- 
look the hand of God in the great fcene (great, indeed, if his 
conjecture be well founded !) which is now opening on us, but 
to contemplate it with tranquillity, and to prepare, by repentance 
and virtue, forits glorious termination. 

In.an appendix, Dr. 1’. acknowledges himfelf indebted to Dr, 
Hartley tor the leading ideas of this difcourfe; and from his 
Obyervations he makes feveral curious extra¢ts ; adding one from 
a fermon preached in the cliapel of Trinity college, Cam. 
bridge, Dec, 132 1793» Of which we fhall thortly take fome 

The preface, which is intended to juftify the Dottor’s refoluti- 
on of emigrating to America, contains a plain ftatement of the 
circumftances by which his mind and the minds of his family have 
been irritated, and their peace deftroyed. That perfecution 
fhould be directed againft the retirements ot philofophy, and that 
injured Prieftley houkd be torced to bid the ifle farewell, isablot on 
the public virtue and liberality of the age: but, if his fermon 
contains true doétrine, it affords much ftronger reafons for his 
quitting Europe, than thofe which are affigned in his preface ; 
and we ought rather to congratulate than to condole with him on 
tne refolution which he has taken, and to regard his flight as a 
gteat event inthe orderof Providence. Times of trouble, he 
jays, will make men ferious; and withalarming impreffions on 
their minds, many will fly to diftant countries ; they will carry 
the knowledge of the gofpel with them; and, *it may be hoped, 
in greater purity, and confequenly more worthy of their accept. 
ance than it has hitherto appeared to them.’ Dark as our political 
profpect is at prefent, we flatter ourfelves that our calamities 
will not be fo overwhelming as Dr. Prieftley, writing under the 
impreffion of his own fufferings, has painted them : indeed he 
feems himfelf to have difcarded thofe very melancholy probabi- 
lies which he had deduced from prophecy refpecting Europe in 
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general, and England in particular, whenhe indulges the hope of 
yet finding his grave in his native land. 
The prefent fermon, with fome difcourfes on the Evidences 
of Divine Revelation, (now publifhed, or publifhing,) he tells us 
will be his laft labours in this country. 





Arr. XXII. The Political Progre/s of Britain: or, an Impartial 
| Hiffory of Abufes in the Government of the Brith Empirés ik 
Europe, Afia, and Ametica, from the Revolution in 1688, to the 
preofent Time. pp. 80, Halfa Dollar. Philadelphia, printed 
~ for W. Young. 
TT HE Political Progrefs.of Britain, firft appeared in Edinburgh 
and London, in the autumn of 1792.—On the 2d of Janua 
ry following, while the author was preparing for the prefs a fe- 
cond part, together with a new edition of the firft, he was.ap- 
prehended, and with difficulty made his efcape. Netwithftanding 
the legal condemnation which has awaited his book, and the per- 
fecution which has purfued him, he ftill triumphs in the affu ranee 


that his performance originated in the moft patriotic intentions, — 
aud will, ere long, meet with a fayourable reception; forhede- - 


clares his belief, that in ten yeats, .perhaps Iefs, a revolution will 
be atchieved in Scotland. s ech 
_ Tn the advertife ment which precedes the main work, it is ftated 
that, : 

¢ A copy of the firft edition was handed to Mr, Jefferfon, late 
American Secretary of State. He {poke of it, onaifferent occa- 
fions, in, refpectful terms. He faid, that it contained the moft 
s¢ aftonifhing concentration of abufes, that he had ever heard of 
“ in any government.” Other genticmem have delivered: their 
opinions to the fame effeét; and their encouragement was one 
caufe for the appearance of this American edition,’ 

After Mr. Jefferfon’s defcription of this political produCion, 
our readers will not expect an accurate analyfis of it. The ne- 
ceflary concifenefs of this article forbids the attempt; which, 
were it made, would, in all probability, prove an illuftration of 
the remark, by fhewing the futility of making an abridgment of 
an abridgment. In juftice to the atthor, therefore, nothing more 
will be extraéted than a very few of thofe bold features of Britith 
corruption and depravity with which this eflay abounds, 

Ina review of Britain, during the paft century, it appears that 
fhe has been almoft conftantly engaged in war—That the price 
of a war, in human lives, has been frcm 100,000 men to three 
times that number—That it has coft the nation, in treafure, from 


30 to 130 millions fterling—That the aggregate expences of Bri- 
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ith wars,.during this period, hasbeen 377 millions—¢ That the 

pr ons deitroyed nave fi whole, dertsiaty exceeded thirty mil- 
ions, that is to fay, three hundred thoufand: a€ts of homicide’ 
per annum. Sige 

The defolation fpread by Britifh avarice and cruelty over the 
once-flourifhing regions of the Eait-Indies, if ftated with fidelity, 
suft make every reader blufh to think that he is a Man. 

In enumerating the wounds which England has infli€ted on the 
commerce, manufactures, and fifheries, of Scotland, the Scots 
receive the marked fcorn of this writer, for the flavith fubthiffion 
which they have gratefully manifefted. 

* The people of Scotland are, on all occafions, foolifh enough 
to intereft themfelves in the good or bad fortune of an Engl 
prime minifter. Lord North once poffeffed this frivolous venera- 
tion, which has fince been transferred to Mr. William Pitt; and 
the Scots in general, have long been remarked, ‘as the moft fub- 
miffive and contented fubjects of the Britifh crown, It is hard to 
fay what obligations have excited that univerfal and fuperlative 
ardour of loyalty, for which, till véry lately, we have been fo 
Airikingly diftinguifhed.” Mr. Brinfley Sheridan obferved, fome 
time ago, in the houfe of commons, that the Scots nation hath juft 
as much intércft in the government of Britain, as the miners of Siberia 
have in the government of Ruffa. "The affertion was at once the 
moft humiliating and well founded. A public revenue of eleven 
hundred thoufand pounds annually is extraéted from North-Bri- 
tain. Of this fum, at leaft fix hundred thoufand pounds* are 
lodged in the exchequer of England, a country that has incef. 
fantly, and not very decently, reproached us for ee It is 
ftrange that fixteen hundred thoufand people fhould fubmit to pay 
eleven hundred thoufand pounds fer annum to a government, in 
the direction of which they have nothing to fay, Jt is very na- 
tural that a nation ablorbing fix hundred thoufand pounds a year 
of our money, fhould be a great deal richer than ourfelves; and, 
at the fame time, it is likewife very natural, that they fhould 
defpife the Scots, asa people the moft abject and contemptible of 
the fpecies.’ 


** Hiftory of the public revenue, Part III, chap. 6, The ftate- 
ment fillsfour quarto pages ; it appears to be candid, and as authen- 
tic and accerate, as the nature of the materials would admit, 
Some years ago, Sir John Sinclair cranfmitted a letter on this fub- 
jet to a fociety in Scotland; and I have heard Scotfmen, fo 

nk in the mire of Hanoverian fuperftition, fo degraded below 
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( Further, ; : “ — 
‘ In 1785, Dr. Anderfon was employed by the lords of the 
treafury to make a tour among the Hebrides and weftern coafts 
of Scotland, for the purpofe of afcertaining the beft methods to 
promote the fitheries, and the confequent. improvement of that - 
part of the country. ‘This commiflion Dr, Anderion executed, 
with that ardour and fidelity of inveitigation, for which he has 
long been diftinguifhed. It is impoffible, in a fhort performance 
oi this.nature, to give an analyfis of the volume; bat the follow- 
ing particulars will ferve to thew that the weflerm coafts and the 
weftern iflands of Scotland groan under the moft enormots o 
preffion, Dr. Anderfon has printed part of a report, dated the 
14th of July, 1785, and made by a committee of the honfe of, 
commons, They give an account of the cuftom-houfe duties, 
colleéted for ten fucceffive years, in nine counties of Scotland, 
vize Argyle, lnvernef, Sutherland, Caithnefs, Orkney, Shet- 
Jand, Gromarty, Nairn and Moray. ‘The expence of colle@tion 
for thefe ten years, from the 1 of Jannary, 17755 to the grft of 
December, 19849 was - - £ 12679 13 8 3-4 
The grofs procuce - - - $737 2.1 Ig 





Payments exceed the produce -by - 942 11 7 1-2*— 


-. € The committee add, that “ they have little reafon to expec? 
“* amore favourable refult from their enquiries re{pecting the 
# excife than thie cuftoms.” ‘The author fubjoins, that an account 
of the excife had fince been pubiithed, and confirmed the truth of 
this obfervation.’ ; 

.. Style appears to have been but a fubordinate obje@ with the 
author of the Political Progrefs. The mafs of Britith abufes, 
laid before the reader, has occupied his chiet attention, and he 
has poe facrificed elegance and harmony of exprefflion toa 
manly perfpicnity. 

When we hall have given one more extract, we will take our 
leave of this writer, whom no one can deny to be an inguitrious 
compiler.—After ttating, in detail, the waite of national treafure, 
he proceeds : 

‘ When fo great a part of the revenues and refources of a na- 
tion are thus miferably caft away, there muft be fomewhere In 
‘the fame political body, a large proportion of diftrefs, » Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Davenant computes, that twelve hundred thoufand 
people in England receive alm:.+ Dr. Goldfmith, in his Hiftory 





«* Introdudtion, page 63. There is an error of the prefs in fub- 
tracting the one fum from the other, which has been here corrected.” 
+ + vketches .. the Hiftory of Man. Vol. I. p. 479.’ 
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of ited Nature, gives a calculation, that in London, two 
thoufand perfons die every year of Aunger. Dr. Johnfon feys, 
that in ¥759, the jails of England contained twenty thoufand 


prifoners for debt. He conjectures, that five thoufand of thefe 
debtors perifhed anndally in prifon. Dr. Wendeborn ftates, asa 
wonted computation, that London contains forty thoufand com. 
mon proftitates. It fhelters fome thoufands of highwaymen, 

ick-pockets and {windlers, of all kinds, who gain a regular fub- 
Etenne by. the exercife of their talents. Thefe things are the 
natural confequence of crown lands lying watte, and of an hun- 
dred and forty-two millions fterl. unaccounted for. In fuch a condi- 
tion, we give an hundred and eighty thoufand * wes fterling, at’ 
a fingle dath, to pay the debts of a thoughtlefs young man. In 
Holland and Switzerland, beggars, and prifoners for debt are 
much fefs numerous than in England, becaufe the Dutch and the 
Swifs are more wife, more, happy, and, to all rational purpofes, 
mote free, than the Britifh nation. If half the panegyrics pro- 
nounted by Britons upon themfelves, are true, genius and virtue: 
ean very feldom be found beyond the limits of this blefled ifland. 
As to civil liberty, an Englith writer on that topic, begins by 
fuppofing, that it is coniined exclulively to the Britifh domi- 
nions.” 


tad 





Art. Xx. A Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats; ory Obferva- 
tions on a Pamphlet, entitled, “The Political Pragrefs of Britain.” 
PP & 25 Cents, fewed. Philadelphia, printed for the Pur- 

ers. 

T HLE author of this pamphlet has two. objects in view; one 

to refeve the Britith character from the general obloquy at- 
tached to it; the other to deprefs, in the popolar opinion, the 
name as well as the principles of a democrat. Of the laf he exe 
prefles the mot cordial deteftation, while-of the firft, if he is not 
the advocate, he is at leaft the apologift. He atterapts to thew, 
that the greateft portion of the cenfure beftowed on Britith meae 
fares, flows from the intemperate indulgence of the democratic 
affion, Should he fueceed in proving this ta be only cherifhed 
y thofe who are inimical to all government, who,. unhappy an- 
der an eftablifhed fyftem of order and juftice, pant for the reign 
of anarchy and difhoneity, the inference is obvious that all this 
<a atred of the Englith nation is not the refult of a dif- 
patfio eftimate of character, but fprings direAly from a core 


, 





_ © Mler, No. 33. ‘The author adds, ina note, that fince 
firt writing, he had found reafon to queition the calculation,’ 
rupt 
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heart or an unfound head. The Political Progrefs of Brie, 
»tany alfo claims a confiderable fhare of his attention; the writers 
of which is treated as either officioufly interfering, in an un folj- 
cited manner, in the affairs of a foreign nation, and therefore, 
on this account, deferving cenfure—or as producing a flatement 
of Britith abufes, defigned to illuftrate the pernieious tendency 
of tranfactions of the general government, in the writer’s opinion, 
analogous; in which cafe, he is ridiculed for harbouring appre- 
henfions which are groundlefs, and warning us of dangers which 
are only to be found in his diftempered imagination. 

. Now, what, reader, think you, are the means which our 
author ofes for compafling his ends ? Not a profound view of his 
fubje&, in the developement of which he difplays the logical ac- 
curacy of the expert politician— Not by pouring upon you a ficed 
of important information, raifed by laborious ftudy.—No—no— 
Thefe are the common methods of producing coincidence of 
thought between writer and reader. This circumflance, there- 
fore, isa fufficient reafon with him for fpurning fuch inftruments 
of conviétion—He is no ordinary character—he will, therefore, 
have nothing todo with any thing which is ordinary (unlefsit be with 
democratic focieties and the author of the Political Progrefs)— 
Well, but what are the means ‘—Simple laughter.—His magical 
pen throws every objeét into a ludicrous light ; and, determined 
to make the moft of the ridiculous, he laughs, almoft without 
ceflation, from the beginning of his book to the end of it, 
Sometimes, however, his mirthful laughter is fablimed into a 
ferocious grin, when he fees the Frenchman furrounded with 
happinefs, which he is depraved enough to with to communicate 
to others,—- With all due fubmiflion to the author of the Bone to 
Gnaw for Democrats, we do net think that he ought to chaftife 
fo feverely thefe gentlemen, fince, in fome refpeéts, we trace a 
ftrong refemblance between him and his opponents. Fellow- 
feeling fhould have whifpered, the policy of exercifing fome mer- 
ey, to HIM, who, if he does not think like a democrat, certainly 
writes very much like one; or, to ufe a more guarded expreffion, 
very like what might, according to his defcription, be expedited 
from a democrat. It is painfel to obferve feveral expreffions of 
vulgar indelicacy, which cannot, in the opinion of any, increafe, 

- and will, in the opinion of many; leffen, the merit of this off- 
{pring of Momus, 

In confirmation of the views we attribute to the author of this 
piece, the reader is prefented with the following extracts; the 
firft will afford a favourable fpecimen of the fpirited ftyle, the 
daft of the comic pleafantry, of this performance, 

« But we are told that there muff be a Revolution in England ; 
. for, that the people are all ripe for revolt, Where is the proot 

rs) 
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‘igf this? Not in the conduc of their land or fea forces. At the 


yeginning of the War, the Convention decreed, that the crew, 

onaey vefiel captured from the Englifh, fhould thare in the 

ize. What did this bafe fatanic democratic decree produce ? 

re id the fraternizing fpeech of the Carmagnole Ad. 
miral do? I do not-believe he even found time to pronounce it, 
How did the crew of the Ship Grange behave to Citizen Bom- 
pard, when he told them they wete to fhare in the prize, and 
that they were not his prifoncrs, hut his drohers? « No,” faid 
they, “ you French B——+, we ate nove of your brothers.” 
Alas! I fee nothing here that affords, the leaft glimpfe of hope, 
Bur the people are difcontented, and complain of their 
‘taxes mavroncictat v8 ? in England ? or here? ut they have 
jnfuretions every yeat :—————and every day too, if we 
believe our Newfpapers; it appears however, that there has been 
only one in Garland, of late years; and that was.for the govern- 
ment, inftead of againft it. A troop of horfe put an end te 
that infurreGtion; while fifteen thoutand mén were obliged to 
march to put anend to ours, But they have a dozen prifoners 
geing to be tried for High Treafon :———and have not we mote 
be two dozen, going to be tried for the fame offence >——O | 





ut they have their Carmagnoie Clubs, and their Stanhopes; and 
exes, and Sheridans :~—yes, and. God confound them! fo have 
@y to our forrow ; and haye them we fhall, ‘till we take the 
pa method with them that the Englifh have been taking with 
theirs, for jome time pait. Suppofe, Bradford, the Wat Tyler 
of the Weft, were togo over to Londons and write a Polstical 
Progrefs of America, foretelling the diffolutien of the Union; 
would he not deferve a horfe-whip in place of excomragement ? 
Whea the militia was called out, and cannon were planted oppofite 
the State Houfe, lait May, to keep of a gang of infolent Sailors, 
were we apprenenfive of a Revolution? No; but if our Demo- 
erats were to hear of fuch an event takiag place inthe neighbours 
bogs s the Britith Parliament, I queftion but it might produce 
v ’ 

Even fuppofe, that that accurfed things called a Revelation, 
te to take place among the Britifa ; what would itdo us ? 
Wogld it weakea their power? that cannot becaufe we fay, 
has tendered.the French ftronger thanever. Would it deftroy 
eir credit, and ftarve them? No; for our gazettes all affure us 
ppon their words and honours, that the French treafury is running 


 @ver, and that the people’s bellies are ready to burt. Would it 


make.them.tura atheifls and cannibajls? Yes, but then, it is a 
ood thing to caft off fuperftitioa and punith Ariftocrats. Ig 
ort, which ever way I turn the matter, we are, eee to 

my finple judgment, upon a wrong (cent. We are withing fot a 

Revolution 
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Revolution in England! and for what, I would be glad toknow ? 
to give the Englifh a fhare of all the goody goodies, eh? No, 
no; they are the exclufive property of our dear allies, and, in) 
the haine of God, let them keep them all to themfélves: ‘To be 
fure they have jut given ws a tafte, but then, I hope we fhall ‘ 
have too much fenfe to run about crying roaft meat.’ th 6% 
-‘Aftet noticing a whimfical project to change the Englifh lan ~ ‘ 
guage, the author proceeds : : a ; 
© There is nothing that might not be received without forprifé A 
after the project of this Linguift, and therefore we*may remem-; ) 
ber with lefs aftonifhment the notable projec of that Democrat, 
Briffot, for curing the con/umption, He tells us,* thatour women’ e 7 
are more fubjel to the confumption than men, “ becavfe they | 3 
«< want (as they doin England) @ will or a civil exiffence : the fob- | 
« miffion which women are habituated to, caufes obfrudfions ? 
« deadens the vital principle, and impedes circulation.” As a 
remedy for this, he produces us, quack like, his infallible noftrum, 
Liberty and Equality / Gracious tieiivens ! Liberty and Equality 
. to cure the confumption ! 

© Yes, let him perfuade us, if he can, that our wives and daugh- 
ters die of the confumption, becaufe they do not, like his exe- 
erably a nly conciteyennes, change gallants as often as they do 
their chemifes ; if he could even convince us of the efficacy of 
his remedy, we fhould certainly reje&t it, asten thoufand million 
times worfe than the difeafe. And you, ye Fair Ameritans, are 
oe afhamed to follow the bright example of your Mothers ? 

ould you aécept of Mr Briffot’s noftrum? No; you are too 
mild, ‘too lovely, to become the tribune of a Democratic:Club : 
your filly hands were never made to wield a degger: you want 
no rights, no power but what you poflefs: your empire is much 
better guarded by a bofom of fhow, than it would be by the 
rufty battered breaft plates, worn by thofe terribic termagants, the 
«s heroines of Paris.” | : Pie 

‘ When I faid'that we thould certainly rejeét Mr. Briffot’s reme- 
dy, I by no means meant to include the members of Deshocratic 
Societies and others of that ftamp: becaufe they are fo diametri- 
cally oppofite in their taftes, to the reft of mankind, that I queftion 
much whether.they do not look upon.a pair of antlers’ as ah 
honourable mark of diftin@tion. Noer is it impoffible that many 
of them imay really be decorated to their heart’s content ; | for, 
certain it is thatthe ladies de not bear them a very greas aftec- 
tion, ‘They imagine, and with reafon, that the Democrats, in 
theirrage for equality, may, one of thefe days, attempt to reduce 
them toa level with their fable “* property.” Befides, if they 


. 8 See the 28th letter of his travels in America,’ 
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ftood.ever fo fair in the o inion of the ladies, muft not their 
gander-frolics, and their iqueezing, and hugging, and_ killin 
one another, be expected to caufe “poet deal of pouting 
jealoufy ? And then, at the back of all this, comes their intriguing 
with that outlandith Goddefs of Liberty! This alone muft imevie 
tably wean them from their lawful connexions; for, it is morally 
impoflible, that one, who is admitted to clandettine familiarities 
with a Deity, fhould not difdain a poor thing in petticoats, 
La Fontaine has a verfe which fays, that a man can never.bend 
his knees too often before his God and his Miftrefs; but our 
Democrats have laid afide both Ged and Miftrefs, and have taken 
up 3 a ftrumpet of a Goddefs, who receives the homage due 
to both.’ | : , 

Upon the whole, it matters not, reader, whether you confider 
the recent attack on Self-cieated Societies, as a daring encroach- 
ment on the rights of individuals, or whether you contemplate 
in it a folicitous regard to thofe rights—All you are urged to do 
is to indulge a hearty laugh—Let 1t be a good-natured one, and 
refit affured you will not be the worfe for it. Whether we are 
Democrats or Ariftocrats~Americans or Englifhmen—in this we 
are.agreed, to be enlivened by wit, to be diverted by humour. 
However contraband the contents of this literary package may 
be in other refpects, in this, it violates no law, that it ftimolates 
the fifible organs into a conftant and exhilirating a¢tion ;—and 
if it.be true, that in fuch proportion as we indulge laughter, ‘ia 
that proportion we are happy—cvery perfon who perufes this hu- 
morous production, whatever motives he may afcribe to its author, 
will fay in his heart, THIS Is A MERRY DOG. 








~~ 


Art. XXII Foretcn Lirgrnarurg, 
FRANCE. 

OTWITHSTANDING all thedreadful evils @f war both ex- 

ternal and internal, and all the horrors of civil difcord 

and anarchy, into which their unhappy country has been driven, 
fome of the French philofophers have not been deterred from pure» 

fuing their fcientific labours, nor from executing plansto which we 

cannotdeny the title of great and honourable. _ We hear that the 

Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the year 1789 are in 

the prefs, and that the CoxznoiJance des Tems for 1794, and M, de 

Lelande’s'Vables of Horary Angles, are already publifhed. Ano~ 

ther interefting article of intelligence is that the plan of eftablith- 

ing an univerfal meafure, is now carried into execution, ‘The 

court of Spain had the liberality notwithftanding the war, to foffer 
M, Méchain to proceed in his operations for meafuring a degree » 

of 
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of the meridian in that country, and ordered-the Spanith engis 
heers to afford hirn every affiftance in their power. For thivit des 
fervesthe thanks, not onlyof the French, but of the great republi¢ 
éf feience, which is not confined to any particular nation, and 
ought not to be fhackled by national and political prejudices. 
He carried on his feries of triangles from Barcelona to Perpig- 
han; andy from this place, the menfuration was continued 
to Paris. M. ae Lambre and his pupils, M. /e Frangoit 
have meafared a degree of laticude in the vicinity of the me- 
is with fuch accuracy, that, we are told, though perhaps 
with fome little ping, tira there is not an uncertainty of 
more than an inch. In all, twelve degrees of the meridian have 
been meafured ; of which the mean is 57027 toifes, and by this 
the univerfal ftandard of meafure is calculated. M. M..de Borda 
and Caffin: have determined the length of a pendulum, that 
fwings feconds; iv vacuo, and in a mean temperature at Paris, to 
be 3 feet and 8,06 lines. M. M. Lavoifer and Haiiy have found 


that acubic foot ofdiftilled water at the freezing point weighs, 
it vatuo, 7o pounds and 60 gros, French weight. We fhalt 
infert'a table of the meafures and weights now eflablifhed : 
Metres. Long Méafure. Frerich wifes, 
“36,000,000 A quatirant of the Meridian, which is the 
yindyie on whieh the new flandard is : 
ounded - - . - - 5132430 
100,000 = A _ hundredthpart of a quadrant, or decirtial 
degree of the meridian - - - 513% 
1,000 A Milliare, or miie - - - - os, Buy 


to)8=— A «Perch . $993243 


Feet. Inch. Lines. 
r A Merve, or reQtilineal unit ~ — t1,44 
a-10 or 0,1 A Decimetre, or Palm - 8,344 
3-100 or 0,01 A'Centemetre, or Digit - 
¥-10c0 or 0,001 A Millimetre - - - 
Square Metres. = Superficial Meafure. 
10,000 An Are, or fuperficial unit, being a fquare the Gide ot 
which is co Metres in léngth - - - . 94831 
g,006 A Deviare, or tenth of an Are: a fuperficies ant hundted 
: > Metres long, and ten broad - - - - 94837 
. woo ACentiare - - - - ~ - - 948,31 
Gubie LC ecimetres. Meafures of Capacity. Paris Pints. Paris Bufh, 
1.00 The Cubic Metre, or Cade, or Tun 1051 1-2 73.9 
100 Dedicade, or fetier say dy - 195 1-7 7:89 
19 Cehticade, or Buthel ‘ - - 10 1+2 1789' 
‘ Cubic Decimerre, ox Pint’ - - = & Ie20 0739 
Cubic Decimetres _ z 
of water. Weights. _. French Pounds. 
The we'ght of a cubic Metre, or Cade, 
of water, is called a Bar, or Miller 9044.4 
t-10th of a Bar, or Dycibar, or Quin~ ‘ 
tal - - - - . - 204.44 
1-100th of a Bar, or Centibar, or De- 
MS eee ee a 


satel die rowtege Aes, Agrarian Meafure { 513243 


Cubic 
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Ouble Decimetres , 
of water. Weights. lb. oz. gros. grains. 
t The wéight of a Cub’c Decimetre of 
water is called a Grave, or Pound 2 & 5 49 
»I 1-roth of a Grave, or Decigrave, or 
Ounce. - - - - — 3 2 12,8 
Or 1-1>%0th of a Grave, or Centigrave, or 
Dram . - - - + ——— 2 44.4% 
,oor The weight of a Cubic Centimetre of : 
water isnamed a Gravet, or Ma- 
a * . - ee —— — 18,84t 
,000r Decigravet, or Grain - . - ————— IB84r 
s0000t = Ceatigravet —- - é . —— —+ —— O,1984f 


A piece of filver coin, weighing a ceatigrave, is denominated 
& Franc of Silver, and, according to the former ftandard, will be 
worth 40 fols 10 3- 5 deniers. The Millare, or thoufand Metres, 
is to be {ubitituted for the mile,—and the 4re, for the arpent, in 
land meafure, The latter two are to each other as 49 to 25. The 
aftronomical circles, with which M. M. de Borda and Cafani 
made the obfervations, are divided according to this plan; the 
bas gas contains a hundred degrees, and each degree a hun. 

red minutes. Hence the minute of a great circle on our globe is 
equal to a Milliare, or meafured mile. If, for the reduétidn 
of this meafure, we eftimate the Paris toife, according to the 
comparifon made withthe ftandard kept in the Royal Societys 
to be 6, 3925 Englith feet *, the Milliare or minute will be 
equal to 1093533 yards, and the Metre, 3,280899 feet. _ 

We venture to exprefs our approbation of this fyftem of mea 
fures the more ffeely, as it isnot founded on any arbitrary ftan- 
dard, nor has it the leaft conne€tion with national and political 

rejudices ; its novelty will be an objection with many, who 

ate to be turned out of the old path, however rugged and un- 
pleafant it may be. The reduction of quantities trom the old 
into the new meafure will certainly occafion a litcle trouble at firft, 
and fome time mutt elapfe before mankind are familiarized with 
it : but this mode will be confined to the French; for it can hardly 
be fuppofed that other nations will adopt it in the common come 
merce of life ; though there can be no reafon why it fhould not 
be univerfally ufed in works of fcience: it is, for inftance, quite 
as eafy to reduce our Englifh meafure to this as to the old Paris 
ftandard, and the decimal! divifions render it more convenient for 
calculation, The only difadvantaye attending it relates to the 
divifion of the quadrant into a hundred degrees, which is not fo 
convenient for bifection as ninety-fix wouid be. 

Highly, however, as we approve this fyfiem of meafures and 
weights, we cannot commend their new divifion of the year; 


~ 





* See Phil. Tranfact. No 465, § 5. 
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which, as itis not attended with any advantages beyond the coitty 
mon mode of computing time, and is difgraced with the moft 
ridiculous appellations ot party diitin@ion, we hope will neve’ 
be fuffered to intreduce confufion into works of merit, nor be 
adopted by men of {cience, who ought to treat the prejudices of 
the great and of the {mall vulgar with equal contempt. Of every 
ufeful improvement we fhall always be the zealous promoters = 
becaufe we confider it asa real acquifition of good to mankind = 
but innovation, which has neither philofophical principles nor 
general utility to recommend it is an evil that every friend to 
inan ought to oppofe. Of thelatrer kind is the new republican 
calender, in which the year begins with the autumnal equinox, 
and is divided into twelve months; thefe are called Vendemiaire, 
Bramaites Frimaire, Nivos, Ventosy Pluvios, Germinal, Florial, 
Prairéal, Mfitor, Fervidor, and Fru@idor. ‘Thus farthe French 
are not fingular in their mode of denomination : for the Dutch, 
‘though they often ufe the ¢ommon names, yet, in their own 
language, diftinguifh each month by an appellation referring to fome 
‘eircumftance peculiar to it. The months irfthis new almanac confift 
of thirty days each, and are divided into three decades. The days 
of each decade are known by the names of Primidi, Duodi, T ridi, 
‘ec. to Decadi. "Khe day which begins at midnight is diftri- 
‘buted into ten parts, and thefe are decimally divided and fub- 
divided. ‘To the five fupernumerary days, which follow the 
thirtieth of Fru¢tidor, the abfurd appellation of Sans Cullotides ts 
given, which alfo ferves to diftinguifh the leap years, 

In the Yournal du Lyéce, whichis publifhed twice in a week, 
and contains an account of every event that relates to arts and 


““fciences, the public are informed that M. Beaumé has difcovered 


amethod of whitening raw filk, foas to render it equal in colour 
to that which is imported from China. ‘This he does by expof- 
‘ing it to the attion of alcohol and the musiatic acid, which laf 
‘mutt be well purified from every mixture of nitric acids aa 

In the Appendix tothe feventh volume of the Englith M. Ri 
afhort account is given ofa circle, ufed by M. M. Cafini and 
‘Meéchain, for meafuring angles, which was invented by M. de 
‘Borda ; and which, by repeating the meafure, divided any little 
error in the gtaduation of the anftrument among fuch a number 
of obfervatioasy as almoft to annihilate it. We find that this 
gentleman has contrived a circle to meafure angles by reflection, 
on the fame principle with that of Hadley’s oétant, for obfer- 
vations at fea; in whichan error may likewife be diminifhed by 
dividingit among a number of repeated meafurements on different 
parts of the circumference. 
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~*~ Sweven. 


» Much as we abhor the manner in which Guftavus TI. was ’ a 


‘Femoved out of the world, it is evident, from the confequences 


that his death wasa fortunate event for his countiy. In private 
life, we believe, his charaéter was amiable: but his heatt ©. 
was too much enflaved by thofe regal prejudices, and by that 
ambition and love of power, which render the perfonal good 
ualities of monarchs of fo little advantage to mankind. Of 
shefe prejudices, and of that ambition, Sweden would, in ail 
probability, have experienced the bitter effeéts, had the days 
of Guftavus been prolonged : but, from the moment of his deathy : 
amuch happier profpect opened on that kingdom, from the wife 
adminiftration of the regent; who tfelinquifhed his brother’s 
military quixotifm, avoided the ruinous war in which Auftria and 
Proflia have contrived to involve Europe, and, by cultivating 
liberty and peace, enleavoured to render the Swedes more happy 
thanthe reftlefs ambition of their former king would fuffer them 
to be. - * 
Thefe ideas are prompted by the very firft article of Swedith “ 
literary intelligence that occurs ; viz. the edict of the young “ 
king concerning the liberty of the prefs, dated 11th July, 179%; 
which; we are informed, deferves notice; not only as difplaying 
the liberal difpofition of the government, but as a_ piece of ex- 
eellent compofition; in which the advantages refulting from this Hy 
freedom, the manner in which it ought to be improved, and the . 
dangers arifing from the abufe of it, are well difplayed, arid 
affectionately enforced. 
Of all the productions of the Swedifh prefs, the moft inter~»_ 
efting to foreigners are the Memoirs of the Royal Academyof ~ 





me 
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‘Sciences at Stockholm. The thirteenth volume of this colleétion 


hiftory appears to be the purfuit which. moft engages the attention 
» eh a micians. In this branch of {cience, M. Modeer has 
inguifhed himfelf by two very fenfible memoirs, on Entomo- 
‘ogy =: the firit of which containsa general view of the fubject, 
‘hewing that the notion of a regular and infenfible gradation ©! “ 
natural beings is merely hypothetical, and not at all founded i 7 
fat. The author explains the true,ufe of all fyftematical arrange- 
ments, as intended only to introduce order Ghto our ftudies ; 
and laments the abufe of them by fome who overlooking the 
relations which the Creator haseitablifhed, fo well fuited to the | 
nature of each kind and to the prefervation of the whole, confider 
animals, plants, and foffils in no other point of view than as they * 
are diftributed in their feveral cabinets. After thefe and other ob- 
fervations of a fimilar kind, he proceeds to defcribe his firft clafs, 
which is diftinguifhed by the appellation of Cry prozog, containing 
animalcula 
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| ‘geinblonls which cannot be difcerned without a micregcope, and 
* “| which are found in vegetable infufions, orin animal fluids. Thie 
y clafs he divides into two orders, the Yamplicia and the /ubarthrati wi 
“¥ or thofe in which members are diftingttthable, The firit of thefes 
te Which is again divided into turgida and complanata, contains eleven 
» generas The fecond order hasalfo two fubdiivifions ; thofe, ore caus 
daque obfcurtsy in which the mouth and tail cannot be diflinguifheds a 
and thofe, ore candagque diftinGit, in which thefe parts may be diicri« 
minated. Under thefe two divifions nine genera are enumerated ; 
"9 and the whole clafg contains four hundred fpecies, which are here de- 
{cribed. The fecond clafs is called Gy mwetcia: the infeéts of which 
are more eafily difcernable than thofe of the firft clafs, and a pearto 
be furnithed with a fkin. This is fubdivided into Helminthica and 
Alloid@a, and contains thirty-nine genera, M. Aflodeer has alfo 
enriched this collection with fome obfervations on the manna 
found on the leaves of the afhy and which the Italians call 
Manna di frondi. This differs very little from that which oozes 
* from clefts or incifigns i in the bark of the tree: but the author 
afferts that it is the excrement of a {pecies of kermes, which 
fucks the juice of the tree, and depofits it on the leaves, or on 
the neighbouring grafs, in little globules which harden in the 
fun. He thinks that the common athy Fraxinus excelfor of 
Linné, would furnifh manna very little inferior to that of the 
Fraxinus ornusy or Italian afh.—In a memoir on the eeconomy of ‘ 
r: bees, M. Aldermark endeavours to thew that thefe infe&ts build r & 
theircells in a cylindrical form, but that each circle is reduced J 
to a hexagon by the preflute of fix equal circles around it.—The 
a “% retnaining arti¢les are of lefs, and fome of them only of local, 
a importance. 
‘The memoirs delivered in the Royal Swedifh academy of 
sliterature, hiftery,, and antiquities, and the Tranfaétions of this 
fociety, fhew that the Swedes are making no fmall progrefs.in 3. 
their tafte for the elégant ftudies of eloquence and pogiry. So | 
{pecimens of thefe compofitions have been given to Our co 
Atrymen by M. dearder, which are not without merit, theugh 
“gather too declamatory : but, in this refpeét, the tafte of the 
"Eng lif is more fevere than that of moft other nations ; and there. + 
are few foreijggmproductions which, to us, do not appear to have 
this defect. © 
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